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. primitive man was satisfied with a slowly moving 
ullock cart with its lumbering wheels; now we must 
move from place to place easily and quickly. 

It has taken us thousands of years to learn ome se- 
cret of ease of motion and its attendant—spe 


At first the heavy wheels crushed down the rough 
places and sunk deeply into the road. Now those rough 
places sink into the tires on the wheels. 

Follow this idea and you see the difference between 
a good tireanda poorone. The good one fits itself to 
the road—It seems to be made up of easily moving 
joints. The poor one acts slowly and wastes power. It 
is more like the wheel on the bullock cart. 

Cheap tires are sure to be poor tires. Stiff fabric is 
covered with cheap heavily compounded rubber. It is 
as if every joint was filled with sand instead of oil. 
Such tires cost more in the end, because they do not last. 


Hartford Tires 


are not cheap tires. They are made of good fabric and 
good rubber, skillfully put together. They cost more 
than many others, so some dealers have tires which 
they say are ‘‘just as good,” but you can get Hartfords 
if you insist. 


Catalogue free. Branches in principal cities. 





‘THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. HARTFORD. CONN. 
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an American article, used all over the world to 
brighten homes, to banish -dirt, and to promote 
that: cleanliness which self-respect: demands and 
the lack of which forfeits the respect of all. 
Is your home as bright as it should be; or must 
you “pull down the blinds to hide the Gigt” ? 
} Laugh at your storekeeper, if he does not keep 
lit. Scold him if S offers B yOu. 4 a substitute. 


Thursday 
BRASSES DRESSERS PAINT 
KNIVE N) TABLES WALI 


USED EVERY WEEK- DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 
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Works by Newell Dwight Hillis 


** Not ony a great preacher but a great book-maker has come to his throne to rule for many years. We refer 
to“Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. Perhaps no American author is.commanding to the same ca so Jargely the 
attention of the thoughtful reader. His way of putting things is very forceful and attractive and his style is well- 
nigh faultiess.’’—Zion’s Herald, Beston. 

THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


A MAN’S VALUE TO SOCIETY : 
STUDIES IN SELF CULTURE AND CHARACTER. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


= Right to the point and as good as gold. .. . . The author knows how to reason as well as to preach and clothe his thoughts in 
eaatifuljforms of expression.”"— The Independent. ) 


“The book deserves rank with the productions of men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disraeli and DeQuincey,”— The Living Church. 
NINTH EDITION. $ 


THE INVESTMENT OF INFLUENCE 
A ‘STUDY OF SOCIAL SYMPATHY AND SERVICE. | 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“« The motive of the present book is a warning lest selfness degenerate into selfishness.’ The author emphasizes the debt of strength to 
weakness, of wealth to poverty, of wisdom to ignorance, Without vain displays of rhetoric, and with condensed and forceful expression, these 
are essays to be read by all we are trying to be altruists, by all who are trying to live Christly lives.”"— 7he Outlook, 





Foretokens of Immortality | How the Inner Light Failed 


rg Studies ‘‘ for the hour when the immortal hope burns A Study of the Atrophy of the Spiritual Sense, to 

low in the heart’? Long 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. which is added How the Inner Light Grows, 18mo, 
“A book which lifts us out of our narrow views and gives us the cloth, 25 cents, 

broad landscape, across which the narrow river of death flows as an This little masterpiece places in permanent form two of Dr. 

insignificant stream, This book will brighten}many a tear-dimmed | Hillis’ very best essays. In these few pages are lucidly condensed 

eye.” —The Interior. great thoughts of warning, of hope and of cheer, 





For sale by booksellers everywhere or sent post-paid by the publishers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Cuicaco: 63 Washington St. TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 





Church Hymns 
and Cospel Songs 


By Sankey, [cGranahan & Stebbins. 


The long wished for combination of the best “Standard Church 
tHymns” and the most popular “‘ Gospel Hymns”’ has been made, 


10 Copies, Edition with Music, 
120 Copies, Words only, cloth cevers, 


180 Copies for $15. 


A splendid outfit for the Church and Prayer Meeting. Return- 
able copies of the two books sent for examination on receipt of 


THE 
oav oe ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. mington 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, aY.225*- 


Before Subscribing WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
for any Magazine or Newspaper send for cata- 327 Broadway, New York 


logve (fer for the asking) eiving prices on | REPRESENT A PAPER izicin2s:-d.2 
more than 3,500 Magazines and Newspapers. Specimen copy and full particulars, roc, abaalbas: wanes 
This may save you dollars, at a cost of one cent, The American Builder. Chicago. 


ASH PAID FOR OLD BOOKS 

J. A. UNDERWOOD, C CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 234 St., N. Y. 

International Subscription Agency, USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Dept. 28. Penn Yan, N. Y. Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beau- 
tiful free booklet. ree sample soap if 
mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, OCT. 20TH, NOV.17TH, 24TH. 
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Seeds, Bulbs, § Plants and R 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Mi. 1. 
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and FLORAL GUIDE 


The Goldén Wedding Edition to celebrate 
our soth year in business is a work of art. 24 
pages lithographed in colors. 4 pages souvenir; 
nearly 100 — filled with fine half-tone illus- 
trations of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits,etc. It is too expensive to giveaway 
indiscriminately, but we want everyone inter- 
ested in a good garden to have a copy, there- 
fore we will send a copy of the Guide with a 
Due Bill for 25 cents’ 45 et We havea 
worth of seed for only 8. new plan of 
selling vegetable seeds, giving more for your 
money than any seedsman, and also a scheme 
giving credit for the tull amount of your pur- 
chase to buy other goods. Don’t fail to get 
our catalogue, it will-pay you. 
Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue, free. 
Vick’s Magazine, enlarged, improved, and 
up to date on all subjects relating to garden- 
ing; soc. a year. Special 1899 offer—the 
Magazine 1 year, and the Guide for asc. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, "mésTER w 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





MONTREAL 








IN WINTER 





Is one of the most charming of American | cities— 
The 
Snowshoe Club and the Toboggan Club enliven 


quaint and curious. | bright costumes of the 
every street, while sleighing and skating are con- 
tinuous from November to April. 

Only 12 hours from New York or Buffalo by 
the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


‘6 AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


For a copy of ‘‘ America’s Great Resorts,” send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 
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For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
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The Princess Hotel. 
oO E Baoadwas, N.Y. 
HOLY LAND Feb. for Nile and 
GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
CHURCH 


BERMUDA. 
Fee see omen a ne wae a Deanne. 
Fete, Sees etc., address 

and Europe. Clark’s Parties 

F. C. CLARK, - 1a Broadway, N. Y. 
T. G. SELLEW, 111 Fulton St., New York. 
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THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
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were a” 4, for Nile and Pales- 
Desks 2° Office Furniture. 
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Exhibition and Sale 


Cotton Fabrics, 


Novelties for the coming season,—cloths, 
ribbed and corded, or lightest weight sheer 
materials, including the new “Linea Im- 
peratrice,” exclusively controlled by James 
McCreery & Co. 

Novel floral designs,—-striking conven- 
tional patterns, and new blending of design 
and color. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third St. 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


HEMSTITCHED 
BED LINEN. 


Absolutely pure linen of course. All fresh goods 
and specially priced for 


“The Linen Store” 
ANNUAL SALE. 


BOLSTER CASES. 
21x 60-inch ..... Fide scgabcehoiset Gonbiundpeeas pies $1.60, 1.25, 4 each 


21 x 72-inch f 1.25, 1.50, 
PILLOW CASES. 


 bépbnssscespanonn $1.00, 1.25, 1.35, 1 75, 2.50, 2.75 per pair 
z*  BOADGN. :.occaceec .cccve-> ‘56a 1/35" 1.50, 2.75, 3.00 2 
Leniheunsie’ swebecccénsanénes ea eaaaae ~ 


SHEETS——Single-Bed Size. 
About 72 X 96-IMNCN..........seeeeeeeeereee $3.75, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00 per pair 
SHEETS —Double-Bed Size. 
About 90 x 96-inch. -$4.50, 5.00, 5.50, 6.50, 7.50 per pair 
Send for booklet giving full details of the Annual 
Sale of Household Linens, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d St., New York. 





of ready-made 

skirts will find it 

greatly totheir * 

advantage to insist on 

garments bound with 

Feder’s Pompadour. The best wholesale 

manufacturers furnish them and progres- 

sive dealers sell them. They cost you 

no more than skirts bound with some unsat- ¢ 

isfactory velveteen, 

braid or cord. To 

everyskirt finished ¢ 

er Fed aoe Pom- } 
adour a silk label 

i sewn (‘cn all ready-made skirts.) like the 

one here illustrated, and our guarantee 

goes with it. Don’t accept any garment 

without this label. Write us if you cannot 

get what you want and we shall see that 

you are supplied without any trouble. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 
(Est. 1847.) 98 & 100 Bleecker St. New York. 
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The Farmers’ Loan 
. and Trust Company, 


NEW YORK. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street. 


CAPITAL - - $4,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - 4,900,000.00 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Admin- 
istrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other 
Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
and other Corporations, and as Registrarjand Transfer 
Agent of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or 
subject to check, and 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
WM. H. LEUPP, 2d Vice-President, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The situation at Manila and 
lloilo appears to be some- 
what alleviated. General 
Otis has Manila so well in hand that all fear 
of an insurgent attack has passed. A call 
to arms over a false alarm created general 
confidence by its proof of the ability of the 
forces to cover the whole city and also evi- 
dently impressed the insurgents. At Iloilo 
the insurgents are still determined to resist 
the landing of the troops, and have blocked 
the entrance to the harbor by sinking light- 
ers loaded with stone. In both places, how- 
ever, there are indications that this hostility 
is more on the part ofthe leaders and the 
troops than the natives, and that some of 
them are not in entire accord with the revo- 
lutionary government, but would be willing 
to accept an American proteciorate. 
Aguinaldo has republished his manifesto in 
reply to the proclamation of General Otis, 
but it has proved ineffectual, and there is a 
general conviction among the foreign resi- 
dents at Manila that if a collision can be 
avoided until the Filipinos come to realize 
that the patience of the Americans is due 
not to fear but to a real desire for their own 
best interests, the hostility will weaken. 
There have been reports of support for the 
Filipinos by some foreign power, presum- 
ably Germany, and arrangements are being 
made to prevent further importation of arms 
for the insurgents. The German Govern- 
ment has strenuously denied such aid, and 
Ambassador White reaffirms its friendliness. 
There is more talk about purchasing the 
Carolines, but not until the treaty is ratified. 
There are indications that the Filipinos con- 
sider that they were deceived by Consul 
Wildman at Hong Kong, who they claimed 
promised them that their independence 


Filipinos 
Still Hostile. 


would be guaranteed by the United States, 
and a deputation from them has reached San 
Francisco on its way to Washington to pre- 
sent their case. President McKinley has 
nominated a Commission to consider the 
question of the government of the Philip- 
pines. It includes President Schurman, of 
Cornell University; Prof. Dean C. Worces- 
ter, Admiral Dewey, General Otis and 
Charles Denby, ex-Minister to China. 





Cubans are beginning to regard 
with great satisfaction the policy 
of our military government in 
Havana concerning the local offices. The 
new Mayor, appointed by General Ludlow, is 
Sefior Lacoste, a popular and wealthy plant- 
er, who was recently president of the Junta 
Patriotica, and Gen. Mario Menocal, who 
commanded the Cubans in Havana prov- 
ince, becomes Chief of Police. All of 
the five assistants of the Mayor, the 
twenty-four members of the Municipal 
Council, and other civil officers ap- 
pointed by General Ludlow last week—ex- 
cept two, who are Spaniards—are well- 
known Cubans, the list including lawyers, 
merchants, doctors and engineers. Governor- 
General Brooke will select four prominent 
Cubans to serve as a Cabinet of civil advis- 
ers. Two of these, it is reported, will be 
Sefior Capote, formerly Vice-President of the 
insurgent government, and Dr. José Lanuza. 
Both of these men accompanied the late Gen- 
eral Garcia to Washington as members of 
the Commission appointed by the Cuban As- 
sembly. General Brooke’s purpose is to as- 
sist in preparing the Cubans for successful 
self-government. Gen. Maximo Gomez has 
been enjoying a series of receptions and ban- 
quets in the towns of the interior.. His re- 
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Progress 
in Cuba. 
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cent utterances, as reported in the press, ex- 
press no sentiment which the American au- 
thorities either at Havana or in Washington 
could not approve. General Wood arrived at 
New York from Santiago on the 10th inst. 
He explained that he had come in answer to 
- a cablegram from the War Department and 
not to protest against the withdrawal of cus- 
toms receipts from Santiago by General 
Brooke. His relations.to that officer, he add- 
ed, were harmonious and pleasant. His com- 
panion, Dr. Castillo, remarked that the local 
revenue at Santiago was not sufficient to pay 
the cost of the improvements recently under- 
taken, and that a withdrawal of the customs 
receipts would deprive a thousand Cubans 
of work. Five thousand clerks in Havana 
have asked General Brooke to close the 
stores at 7 p.m. in order that they may at- 
tend the night schools. 





The inquiry concerning 

General Eagan’s ine beef supplied to the 
Testimony. army has caused -Com- 
missary-General Charles P. Eagan to make 
a bitter attack upon the commanding gen- 
eral of the army. General Eagan came be- 
fore the War Investigating Commission on 
the 12th and testified, reading a long and 
carefully prepared statement in which he 
repeatedly denounced General Miles as a 
liar, using language which the newspapers 
could not print. He also attacked Inspector- 
General Breckenridge, who has been en- 
gaged, in obedience to the orders of General 
Miles, in an investigation concerning the beef 
supply, saying that both he and General 
Miles were wrongfully. assuming the 
authority of the Secretary of War. To the 
great surprise of many persons, the Com- 
mission made no effort to restrain him, or to 
check the flow of his coarse and abusive 
language. On the following day, however. 
it censured him by resolution, returned to 
him his statement in manuscript, and asked 
him to revise it. General Miles declined to 
talk about the matter. Eagan has been in 
the service thirty-seven years, having en- 
tered the army in 1862. It was said, after 
his astounding tirade had been delivered, 
that he might not be called to account, be- 
cause of the promise that any Officer testi- 
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fying before the Commission should be pro- 
tected, but it is now reported that the Presi- 
dent has decided that he must be tried by 
court martial. On the day- following his at- 
tack it was announced that Inspector-Gen- 
eral Breckenridge, who had been conducting 
the inquiry concerning the beef under the 
direction of General Miles, and who would 
be an important witness in any official in-- 
vestigation, had been ordered without notice 
to the West Indies on a long tour of inspec- 
tion, with instructions requiring him to for- 
ward reports to Adjutant-General Corbin in- 
stead of General Miles. On the 13th Senator 
Allen, of Nebraska, introduced in the 
Senate a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five Senators 
to investigate the conduct of the war. 





The Hawaiian Government’s 
concession to a cable company 
having been canceled by the dis- 
approval of Secretary Hay, there has been 
introduced in the Senate a cable bill in the 
interest of the same company, authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to pay $125,000 a 
year for twenty years for messages between 
San Francisco and Honolulu, provided that 
the cable shall be laid by the end of 1900, 
and: to pay as much more for messages to 
Manila over a line to be completed by the 


A Pacific 
Cable. 


_end of 1902. The company is to extend its 


line to Japan, China and Australia. Bills for 
a cable to be laid by the Government have 
been introduced in the House, and the Hy- 
drographic Office of the Navy expects, it is 
said, that the Government will require a sur- 
vey to be made of the route from Hawaii to 
the Philippines by way of the Carolines and 
Guam. The entire length of the route from 
San Francisco to the island of Luzon is 7,116 
nautical miles. The first stage of it, to Hono- 
lulu, has been surveyed. The floor of the 
sea is reached about 200 miles from the Pa- 
cific coast, and for a long distance it is quite 
level, at a depth of about three miles. Six 
hundred miles from San Francisco there is 
a “drowned mountain,’ two and one-half 
miles high, which the layers of the cable 
must avoid. In connection with the question 
whether the Government should own a cable 
line to Hawaii and the Philippines, it is 
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pointed out that as a result of the war the 
Government now owns and operates the tele- 
graph system in Porto Rico. All the impor- 
tant lines there were owned by the Spanish 
Government and were ceded to us with the 
island. They were placed under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Signal Corps, and 
at last accounts about one hundred men 
from that corps were employed in the serv- 
ice, together with a considerable number of 
the Spanish operators, who had been re- 
tained. 





a For some time past there 
The Nicaragua hove been occasional 

Canal. speeches in the Senate on 
the pending Nicaragua Canal bill, which 
provides virtually that our Government shall 
construct the canal and control it through 
the agency of the Maritime Company, and on 
the basis of that company’s concession, by 
guaranteeing bonds and holding a majority 
of the stock. The concession is the one 
which will expire in October next, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, which gives notice that it will not 
then extend the term of the grant. A new 
concession has been given to the Byre-Cragin 
syndicate, with the understanding that the 
term of it shall begin in October, after the 
expiration of the old one. There was re- 
cently proposed in the Senate an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, authorizing the 
President to buy a right of way from Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica and providing that 
on this right of way a canal shall be made 
by the Government... It was agreed last 
week that on the 17th inst. debate should be 
limited to speeches of fifteen minutes, in 
order that a vote might be reached. The 
House Committee on Commerce has been 
considering propositions involving the con- 
struction of the canal by the Government, 
the chairman being in favor of such a proj- 
ect, but certain members think that time 
can be saved by using existing, concessions. 
The committee has consented to hear repre- 
sentatives of the Panama Canal Company. 
the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, 


and the syndicate which recently obtained: 


the Eyre-Cragin concession. The Nicara- 
guan Government regards this concession 
with much favor. 
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The event of the past 

Another Dreyfus ook in Paris has been a 
Scandal. violent attack upon the 
Court of Cassation by M. Quesnay de Beau- 
repaire, who recently resigned the presi- 
dency of the civil section of the court. He 
issued a statement in the form of an appeal 
to the Deputies in which he asserted that 
there were guilty men in the Criminal 
Chamber, and that the case should be re- 
moved from that Chamber at once so that 
the magistracy might regain its ancient 
prestige. He affirmed that the members of 
the Criminal Chamber who were trying the 
Dreyfus case were guilty of all manner of 
wrong doing; that the president in making 
the selection of an official reporter had dis- 
tinctly chosen one who was a notorious 
Dreyfusite, and who had altered documents 
while reading them before the revision 
court, and that they had shown their per- 
sonal interest in Colonel Piecquart in such a 
way as to make it impossible for them to 
pass impartial judgment upon the case. The 
item that has acquired the most publicity 
and which, perhaps, has done more than any 
other one thing to weaken the attack was 
the statement by the ex-judge that the 
president of the Chamber had shown a par- 
ticular favor to Colonel Picquart by treat- 
ing him to hot grog—not given to others. For 
a time the attack made a considerable sen- 
sation, and the Chamber of Deputies re- 
sumed its rioting. An examination was 
ordered by the Cabinet. It quickly became 
manifest, however, that there was really no 
substantial basis for the charges, and the 
Chamber of Deputies by a large majority in- 
dorsed the Government, and after a few 
days Paris settled down into quiet, accept- 
ing the absurdity of the whole thing. Mean- 
while, a telegram from Cayenne has been 
communicated te the Court, embodying the 
reply of Dreyfus to the questions sent him. 


He energetically denies that he ever made 


any confession, and reaffirms his absolute in- 
nocence. While nothing definite has taken 
place the belief in Paris seems to increase” 
that the decision of the Court will soon be 
given, that it will be favorable to Dreyfus 
and result in a retrial. The notorious Hster- 
hazy has again been heard from, he having 
sent a statement to the Court of Cassation 
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in which he affirms that if he can secure a 
safe conduct he will give valuable testimony. 
The safe conduct has been issued, and he 
will probably soon be confronted with the 
statements that he has made. 





The Czar’s program for the 
The Czat’s peace Conference has been is- 
Program. sued and includes the following 
points for discussion: 


(1) An agreement not to increase naval or 
military forces and the corresponding budgets 
for a fixed period; (2) an endeavor to find 
means of reducing the forces and budgets in the 
future; (3) interdiction of the use of any new 
weapon or explosive of a power fuller than now 
made; (4) restriction of the use of the most 
terrible of existing explosives, and forbidding 
the throwing of any explosives from balloons 
or similarly; (5) forbidding the employment 
of submarine torpedoes and similar contriv- 
ances; (6) undertaking not to construct ‘ves- 
sels with rams; (7) application of the Geneva 
Convention to naval warfare; (8) neutralization 
of vessels saving those wrecked in naval battles ; 
(9) revision of the declaration concerning the 
laws and customs of war elaborated at Brussels 
in 1874; (10) acceptance of the principle of 
mediation and arbitration in such cases as lend 
themselves thereto. ; 
According to the statements attending this 
publication the Russian Government plans 
for a preliminary interchange of ideas on 
these topics by the various cabinets for the 
purpose of preparing the way for the dip- 
lomatic discussion, which will probably 
take place in some minor capital as Brussels 
or Copenhagen. The circular affirms that 
the discussion, will not include anything 
touching on existing political relations. At 
the same time comments are made upon the 
increase of the army. budget by 34,000,000 
rubles and that of the navy by 16,000,000 
rubles. The budget for internal improve- 
ments shows enormous expenditures for the 
development of railway systems, amounting 
to 99,000,000 rubles. 





The revolt in Arabia, to which 
reference was made a few 
weeks since, appears to have 
been more extended than these revolts have 
been for some time. Reports from Constan- 
tinople, which, however, are to. be taken 
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with some allowance, are that a great battle 
has been fought, that the Turkish troops 
stormed and captured the insurgent position 
at Shanel and that 4,000 insurgents and 
2,000 Turks were killed or wounded. In 
most cases the rule will hold good that:a 
moderate Turkish victory is really a Turk- 
ish defeat; that an overwhelming Turkish 
victory is a moderate one, and in general 
that the absolute truth cannot be learned 
from Constantinople. The _ significance, | 
therefore, of this report lies in the acknowl- 
edgment by the Turks that there has been 
u. severe battle and that while the insurgents 
have been defeated their own troops have 
suffered heavily. The final outcome will be 
watched with considerable interest. A_re- 
volt in Yemen is a periodic affair, but its sig- 
nificance is much greater than that of similar 
revolts in other sections of the empire. The 
rule of the Turks over the Holy Places is 
very bitter to the Arab tribes, and effort 
after effort has been made to free Mecca and 
Medina from the authority of the Sultan. 
He holds on to it as the essential element in 
his Caliphate, without which he would lose 
his prestige in the Moslem world. Hitherto 
the Turkish Government has retained its 
hold upon the peninsula largely by taking 
advantage of the jealousies of the different 
tribes. Should the Arab tribes unite under 
some competent leader they would give the 
Turkish authorities a very severe test of 
their ability to hold the country, and there 
have ‘been indications for the. last two or 
three years that the necessity of such united 
action is recognized by them. 





We have become accustomed to 
signs of Russian activity in 
various countries, but few 
probably have known of the work that 
has been going on rather quietly in 
Syria and Palestine. One of the charac- 
teristics of life in Jerusalem has been the 
presence of specific colonies representing dif- 
ferent Churches. ‘Among these are an Ar- 
menian colony, a Greek colony and a Rus- 
sian colony, and a Russian Society for the 


Russians 
in Syria. 


.Holy Land has been formed, whose ostensi- 


ble object is to develop and assist this col- 
ony. It has a fine church, a well equipped 
pilgrims’ refuge and dependencies and 
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-&. Russian bishop, with the full quota 
of monks and priests. Of late years 
it has increased in size so that the 
Greek patriarchate came very nearly falling 
into its hands. One result is seen in the 
dJarge number of Russian pilgrims to Jerusa- 
lem, but this is the smallest part of this so- 
ciety’s work. It has founded at Nazareth a 
darge seminary, amply provided with means 
of all kinds, together with schools for boys 
and girls, in which the Russian language is 
not only one of the principal studies, but all 
other branches are taught in Russian except 
religion, which is taught in Arabic. Only 
natives are accepted as pupils, and after 
four years they are sent out to establish a 
network of elementary schools throughout 
the country. In these also Russian alone is 
taught, and the schoolmasters converse with 
the children exclusively in Russian, altho 
the mother tongue of both is Arabic. High 
salaries are paid and there is a constant and 
rigid inspection of the work done. The Aus- 
trian Catholic papers comment upon these 
factssignificantly. If theobject is only to pro- 
tectthe rights and property of members of the 
Greek Church, ordinary diplomatic methods 
would suffice; but this extension of Russian 
education and this exclusion from all em- 
ployment of such native elements as refuse 
to be Russified looks, according to them, 
very much as if-Russia was planning for a 
still more complete political hold upon the 
Levant. 





Following closely upon 

A Russo-Afghan ine announcement that 
Treaty. the Southern branch of 

the Russian Trans-Caspian Railway has 
reached Kushk on the Afghan border, comes 
the announcement from St. Petersburg, 
through Paris, that a treaty of alliance has 
been made between Russia and Afghanistan. 
According to the statement the signing of 
the treaty was preceded by a proclamation 
by the Ameer of Afghanistan to the effect 
that the White Czar is building a railway 


which is to traverse a portion of the Afghan. 


territory; that he neither asks nor lays hands 
on anything belonging to the Afghans, but 
instead puts within their reach the means of 
enriching themselves. The Ameer, there- 
fore, urges his people not to listen to evil 
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disposed foreigners who, utter calumnies, 
but urges them to be friends of the Russians 
as he himself is of the Czar. If true the 
treaty is a notable success for Russian di- 
plomacy. For a long time the English and 
Russian Governments have been rival claim- 
ants for Afghan friendship. Hitherto Eng- 
land has had the best success. She has sub- 
sidized the Ameer and has succeeded in 
securing railway communication with South- 
ern Afghanistan by way of Kandahar, and is 
planning now a railway through the famous 
Khyber pass. This success of Russia willbe a 
heavy blow to British prestige. It is signifi- 
cantthatjust before the announcement of this 
treaty Russian papers discussed the prtob- 
lem of uniting the Russian railroad to Kushk 
with the English railroad through Kandahar. 
They affirmed that such.an enterprise would 
be for the distinct. advantage of England, 
but not at all for Russia; that it would 
secure to England Russia’s asgistance 
against any schemes that the Afghans might 
develop and would be an opening for her 
trade of far greater advantage to her than 
the opportunity for Russian trade would be 
to that empire. Whatever be the fact in the 
case it furnishes a new problem for the new 
Viceroy of India to meet, and the way in 
which it is met will probably settle the gen- 
eral frontier policy of the British empire. 





For some time there has been 
France and ittle of note in Siam. Of late, 


Siam. however, reports have been 


circulating again in the French papers of ag- 
gressions by the Siamese Government. Ac- 
cording to statements from Singapore the , 
French agent in Luang Prabang was fired 
upon at Kentao by Siamese troops. As this . 
was claimed to be within the twenty-five 
kilometre zone, it was held to be a gross out- 
rage upon the French, and the French 
papers have published reports of numerous 
excesses committed against the French 
authorities by agents of the Bangkok Gov- 
ernment. They claim that the situation has 
become so serious that it will be essential 
for France, in order to preserve the general 
peace and prosperity of the country, to inter- 
vene by force, the Siamese Government be- 
ing unable to preserve order. In this im- 
mediate connection it is significant that the 
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place in question, Kentao, is really several 
miles beyond the river Mekong, and quite 
outside the twenty-five kilometre limit, and 
that thus the aggression was not by the 
Siamese at all, but by the French agent him- 
self, and that the Siamese were entirely with- 
in their right in defending their country 
against an invasion by an armed force. 





The popular impression 
that the difficulty about the 
Shanghai settlements is 
connected with the partition of China is 
largely erroneous. From the time of the 
first opening of Treaty Ports in China, it has 
been the custom to award to foreign coun- 
tries a section of land near the cities for for- 
eign residence, to be exclusively under their 
control. Whatever of Chinese property 
there might be the foreigners could acquire 
by force on payment of a fixed price. At 
Shanghai the English and American sections 
combined under one Municipal Government, 
and became very popular, especially at the 
time of the Taiping rebellion, and the Chi- 
nese themselves crowded in until in 1894 


The Shanghai 
Settlements. 


there were 200,000 Chinese to about 5,000 


foreigners. The Chinese paid such good 
rentals that the foreigners found difficulty 
in providing for themselves. In the French 
Concession was what was known as the 
“ Ningpo Joss House,” belonging to the guild 
of Ningpo merchants. The French had. 
made efforts at different times to secure the 
land as by the original concession, partly 
because they wanted the land, partly to do 
away with the menace to public health from 
its burying ground. One attempt, twenty- 
five years ago, resulted in riots, and the Chi- 
nese now claim that the French Consul 
acknowledged their right as inalienable. 
Since then there has been renewed agitation, 
and a year ago notice was given that the 
land must be given up and the bodies re- 
moved. At the close of the time a force was 
sent to break down the wall. A riot ensued. 
French marines were landed, and the Chi- 
nese retaliated with a strike of all trades- 
men, laundreymen, etc. Negotiations were 
unsuccessful, and the French Government 
put in a plea for an increase of the territory 
of the concession. The American and Brit- 
ish representatives put in a counter plea 
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that if one was increased the others should 
be also. France appears to have carried the 
day at Peking, and the English papers are 
protesting against it as indicating a desire 
on her part to trench on English influence in 
the “Yangtse Valley. Intrinsically there is 
no connection between the two. 





Following upon the dis- 
turbances noted a little 
time since in Johannes- 
burg, the British residents have gathered 
again in a meeting to present a petition to the 
Queen for protection against the injustice 
and oppression of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and a public meeting was held on 
January 14th, at which a great crowd of 
burghers and Afrikanders were present. 
The presentation of the petition was a signal 
for a great uproar on their part followed by 
a free fight of most serious character. In 
England the sympathy of the press and of 
the people is entirely with the Uitlanders. 
The promises made by President Kruger’s 
government after the Jameson raid have not 
been kept. There was no secret as to the 
need of reform in the government and the 
populace were willing and glad to hold them- 
selves in obedience to the Government on the 
condition that those reforms were granted. 
As a matter of fact the whole course of the 
Boers has been one of intolerance and arro- 
gance. President Kruger increased his de- 
fense, expended a large sum of money, stated 
by one authority to be nearly $4,000,000, in 
seeking to influence the European press and 
European officials to prevent the leasing of 
Delagoa Bay to Great Britain, and utterly 
declined to consider the political and eco- 
nomic considerations which must dominate 
the situation in South Africa. Whether in 
this particular instance the action of the 
Transvaal Government was justified or not, 
the foreigners feel that the whole tenoz of 
official action is not merely hostile to them 
but is against the interests of the whole re- 
gion.. Now that Sir Cecil Rhodes is in Eng- 


Troubles in 
the Transvaal. 


‘land pressing for his Cape to Cairo railway, 


the necessity of securing good government 
throughout that section is made still more 
apparent, and it is felt that it cannot be long 
before the Transvaal will be compelled to 
take a different course. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COMMON MAN. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


, 
PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


Rerorms in education are the greatest of 
all reforms. In this direction lies, I believe, 
the key to all industrial and social problems. 
The ideal education must meet two demands: 
it must be personal, fitting a man or woman 
for success in life; it must be broad, giving 
& man or woman an outlook on the world 
such as to make this success worthy. It 
should give to each man or woman that re- 
serve strength without which no life can be 
successful, because no life can be free. 

All education must be individual—fitting 
to individual needs. That which is not so is 
unworthy of the name. A misfit education 
is no education at all. Every man that lives 
has some right to some form of higher edu- 
cation. A generous education, as I have 
said more than once, should be the birthright 
of every son and daughter of this republic. 
To furnish the higher education that human- 
ity needs, the college must be as broad as 
kumanity. No spark of talent man may 
possess should be outside its fostering care. 
To fit man into schemes of education has 
been the mistake of the past. To fit educa- 
tion to man is the work of the future. 

The traditions of higher education in 
America had their origin in social conditions 
very different from ours. In the Golden Age 
of Greece each free man stood on the backs 
of nine slaves. The freedom of the ten was 
the birthright of the one. To train the tenth 
man was the function of the early univer- 
sity. Only free men can be trained. A part 
of this training of the tenth in the early 
days was necessarily in the arts by which 
the nine were kept in subjection. 

The universities of Paris and Oxford and 
Cambridge were founded to educate the lord 
and the priest. And to these schools and 
their successors, as time went on, fell the 
duty of training the gentlemen and the 
clergy. Only in our day has it been recog- 
nized that the common man has part or lot 
in higher education. For now he has come 
into his own, and he demands that he, too, 
may be noble and gentle. 


The old traditions are not sufficient for 
him. The narrow processes by which gentle- 
men were trained in medieval Oxford are- 
not adequate to the varied demands of the- 
man of the twentieth century. He is more 
than a gentleman. Heir to all the ages he 
must be; and there are ages since, as there 
were ages before, the tasks set in these: 
schools became stereotyped as culture. The- 
need of wise choice has become a thousand- 
fold greater with the extension of human. 
knowledge and human power. The need of 
choosing right is steadily growing more and 
more imperative. If the common man is to- 
be his own high priest in these strenuous: 
days, his strength must be as great, his con- 
secration as intense as it was with those- 
who were his rulers in ruder and less trying. 
times. The osmosis of classes is still going: 
on. By its silent force it has “ pulled down: 
the mighty from their seats, and has ex- 
alted them of low degree.” Again educate- 
our rulers. We find that they need it. They 
have in the aggregate, not yet the brains,. 
nor the conscience, nor the force of will that 
fits them for the task the fates have thrown. 
upon them. 

If the wisdom of the one is shared by the- 
ten, it must increase ten-fold in amount. If 
it does not, the Golden Age of modern civili- 
zation must pass away. Every moment we 
feel it slipping from our hands. Every mo- 
ment we must strive for a fresh hold. 
“ Bternal vigilance,” it was said of old, “ is: 
the price of liberty.” And this was what 
was meant. The perpetuation of free insti- 
tutions rests with free men. The masses, 
the mobs of men, are never free. Hence the- 
need of the hour is to break up the masses. 
They should be masses no longer, but indi- 
vidual men and women. The work of higher- 
education is to put an end to the rule of the- 
multitude, to turn the multitude into men. 

The university of to-day must recognize 
the need of the individual student as the 
reason for its existence. If we are to make 
men and women out of boys and girls, it wil 
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be as individuals, not as classes. The best 
field of corn is that in which the individual 
stalks are most strong and most fruitful. 
Class legislation has always proved perni- 
cious and ineffective, whether in a univer- 
sity or in a State. The strongest nation is 
that in which the individual man is most 
helpful and most independent. The best 
school is that which exists for the individual 
student. A university is not an aggregation 
of colleges, departments or classes. It is 
built up of young men and women. The 
student is its unit. The basal idea of higher 
education is that each student should de- 
vote his time and strength to what is best 
for him; that no force of tradition, no rule of 
restraint, no bait of a degree should swerve 
any one from his best educational path. 
“The way to educate man,” Professor An- 
-derson has said, “is to set him to work; the 
best way to get him to work is to interest 
‘him; the best way to interest him is to vital- 
ize his task by relating it to some form of 
reality.” 

Individualism in education is no discovery 
of our times. None of us have any patent 
on it. It was by no means invented at Palo 
Alto; neither was it born in Harvard nor in 
Michigan. The need of it is written in the 
‘heart of man. It had found recognition 
wherever the “care and culture” of man 
shad been taken seriously. 


A Japanese writer, Uchimura, says this of . 


education in old Japan: 


“We were not taught in classes then. The 
grouping of soul-bearing human beings into 
-classes, as, sheep upon Australian farms, was 
not known in our old schools. Our teachers 
‘believed, I think instinctively, that man (per- 
sona) is unclassifiable; that he must be dealt 
‘with personally—i. ¢., face to face, and soul to 
soul. So they schooled us one by one—each 
‘according to his idiosyncrasies, physical, mental 
and spiritual. They knew each one of us by 
his name. So naturally the relation between 
teachers and students was the closest one possi- 
ble. We never called our teachers by that un- 
approachable name, Professor. We called them 
Sensei, men born before, so named because of 
their prior birth, not only in respect to their 
time of appearance in this world, which was 
not always the case, but also of the coming to 
‘the understanding of the truth. It was this, 
our idea of relationship between teacher and 
‘student, which made some of us to comprehend 
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at once the intimate relation between the Mas- 
ter and the disciples which we found in the 
Christian Bible. When we found written there- 
in that the disciple is not above his master, nor 
the servant above his lord; or that the good 
shepherd giveth his life for his sheep, and other 
similar. sayings, we took them almost instinct- 
ively as things known to us long before.” 

Thus it was in old Japan. Thus should it 
be in new America. In such manner do the 
old ideas forever renew their youth, when 
these ideas are based not on tradition or con- 
vention but in the nature of man. 

The best care and culture of man is not 
that which restrains his weakness, but that 
which gives play to his strength. We should 
work for the positive side of life. We should 
build up ideals of effort. To get rid of vice 
and folly is to let strength grow in their 
place. 

The great danger in democracy is the seem- 
ing predominance of the weak. The strong 
and the true seem to be never in the ma- 
jority. The politician who knows the signs 
of the times understands the ways of ma- 
jorities. He knows well the weakness of the 
common man. Injustice, violence, fraud 
and corruption are all expressions of this 
weakness, and on it he plays. Hence the 
emptiness of party platforms, the silliness 
and immorality of partisan appeals. ~ 

The strength of the common man the lead- 
ers do not know. Ignorant, venal and vacil- 
lating the common man is at his worst; but 
he is also earnest, intelligent and determined. 
To know him at his best is the essence of 
real statesmanship. His power for good 
may be used as well as his power for evil. 
It was this trust of the common man that 
made the statesmanship of Abraham Lin- 
coln. And under such a leader the common 
man ceased to be common. 

Should the common man remain common? 
‘Some have thought so, and these have fought 
the public school as tho it were the advance 
guard of anarchy. 

My own great-grandfather, John Elderkin 
Waldo, said in Tolland, Conn., a century ago, 
“that there would never be good times in 
New England again until each farm laborer 
was willing to work all day for ‘a sheep’s 
head and pluck.’” That “the times of con- 
tentment were past,” he thought, “ was due 
to the little red school houses scattered over 
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the hills, teaching the doctrines of sedition 
and anarchy.” 

But good Gaffer Waldo is wiser now. 
Should he look down upon us from the pearly 
gates—or mayhap should he look up from his 
cozy corner by the fire, at the world he left 
behind him, he would see that the movement 
of democracy has been just the other way. 
The laborers. of Connecticut are the State of 
Connecticut to-day. Those at the bottom a 
century ago have risen highest and demand 
the most. 

The movement of history so far as man is 
concerned, according to Sir Henry Maine, has 
been always from status to contract.. In 
ruder, coarser times a man’s state in life is 
determined by what his father was. In civili- 
zation he is what he makes himself. In bar- 
barism, feudalism, imperialism, as Napoleon 
once pointed out, woman has no rank at all. 
She is what father, lover, master or fate may 
choose to make her. In civilization she, too, 
has a soul, and her place, like that of man, 
is that which she may choose or accept. 

The ideal of the state of contract is that 
each man or woman, each unit of society or 
government, should be free to make the most 
of himself. ‘A child is better unborn than 
untaught.” Or in the words of Emerson, 
“the best political economy is the care and 
culture of men.” Hence it is that the very 
essence of republicanism is popular educa- 
tion. There is no virtue in the acts of igno- 
rant majorities, unless by dint of repeated ac- 
tion the majority is no longer ignorant. The 
very work of ruling is in itself education. 
As Americans we believe in government by 
the people.~ This is not that the people are 
the best of rulers, but because a growth in 
wisdom is sure to go with the increase of 
responsibility. 

The voice of the people is not the voice of 
God; but if this voice be smothered, it be- 
comes the voice of the demon. The red flag 
of the anarchist is woven where the people 
think in silence. In popular government, it 
has been said, ignorance has the same right 
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to be represented as wisdom. This may be 
true, but the perpetuity of such government 
demands that this fact of representation 
should help to transform ignorance into wis- 
dom: Majorities are generally wrong, but 
only through experience of their mistakes is 
the way opened to the permanent establish- 
ment of right. The justification of the ex- 
periment of universal suffrage is the forma- 
tion of a training school in civics, which, in 
the long run, will bring about good govern- 
ment. 

Our fathers built for the future—a future 
even yet unrealized. America is not, has 
never been, the best governed of civilized 
nations. The iron-handed dictatorship of 
Germany is, in its way, a better government 
than our people have ever given us. That is, 
it follows a more definite and consistent 
policy. Its affairs of state are conducted 
with greater economy, greater intelligence 
and higher dignity than ours. It is above the 
influence of the two arch-enemies of the 
American State—the corruptionist and the 
spoilsman. If this were all we might wel- 
come a Bismarck as our ruler, in place of 
our succession of weak-armed and short- 
lived Presidents. 

But this is not all. It is not true that the 
government “ which is the best administered 
is the best.” This is the maxim of tyranny. 
Good government may be a matter of second- 
ary importance even. Our government by 
the people is for the people’s growth. It is 
the great training-school in governmental 
methods, and in the progress which it insures 
lies the certain pledge of better government 
in the future. ‘his pledge, I believe, enables 
us to look with confidence on the gravest of 
political problems, problems which other na- 
tions have never solved, and which can be 
faced by no statesmanship other than 

“The right divine of man, 

The millions trained to be free.” 
And in spite of all reaction and discourage- 
ment, every true American feels that this 


trust in the future is no idle boast. 
Pato Atto, CALIFORNIA. 





JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


Tur position of Ambassador to the Court 

of St. James differs from that of the Ameri- 
can representative at any other of the courts 
of the world. 
‘ The historical and traditional relations be- 
tween the two countries, the consanguinity 
of their people, the intimacies caused by 
their commerce and their common language 
give a peculiar interest to the personality of 
the Ambassador to England, and his ability 
to fittingly represent our nation there de- 
pends upon conditions and considerations 
which do not and cannot exist between the 
United States and any other nation. 

The place has been filled with such singu- 
lar ability, and the Ambassador or Minister 
to England has been selected always with 
such disregard of the usual political in- 
fluences which are behind appointment, that 
exceptional qualities are expected in the 
Ambassador both here and in Great Britain. 

There is also an extreme sensitiveness in 
both countries lest the high standard set 
by Adams, Lowell and Phelps should be 
lowered, and accordingly this matter of the 
appointment of an Ambassador has been 
watched with great anxiety. 

We have in this country only two methods 
by which a man may attain intellectual dis- 
tinction. One of these is the bar and the 
other is literature. The uncertainties of our 
politics and these difficulties which prevent 
many American statesmen from remaining 
long in public life are hostile to the growth 
among us of an official class trained for di- 
plomacy and masters of all the arts of 
statesmanship. Work which achieves dis- 
tinction at the bar comes nearest to prepa- 
ration for public life and its requirements. 
A great lawyer must necessarily argue be- 
fore our Supreme Court—which is the high- 
est tribunal in the world—questions of in- 
ternational and constitutional law, which 
train him in a distinct school for diplomatic 
duties. Mr. Choate is at present the ac- 
knowledged head of the American bar. 

It has come to be a necessity for the Am- 
bassador to Great Britain to be an eloquent 
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speaker. The traditions of diplomacy as to 
reticence and secrecy have been violated for 
fifty years in the practice of the American 
Minister to the Court of St. James. Speak- 
ing the English tongue, he is expected to ap- 
pear upon occasions which are regarded as 
important in Great Britain, and to be able 
to address various great public gatherings, 
literary, industrial and sociological associa- 
tions and the great guilds. 

Mr. Choate is one of the few lawyers who 
has demonstrated his ability to speak with 
equal eloquence from the platform and in 
the forum. He has a dignified, gracious and 
commanding presence, which, added to his 
superior ability, his great acquirements and 
his oratorical power, will make him an ideal 
Ambassador, fully up in every respect to the 
standard set by his predecessors. 


I have met Mr. Choate for twenty-five 
years, both as a legal adviser in the-suits in 
which I have retained him and upon the 
platform. As the general counsel of one of 
the largest corporations and independent in- 
terests of the United States, it has been my 
duty to retain most of the great members of 
the bar, and in that way I have come to be 
able to differentiate their abilities. I have 
always put Mr. Evarts in the front rank and 
without an equal, and certainly if we con- 
sider his ability both as a lawyer and as an 
advocate, those who knew him must agree 
with me. But I do not know of any man 
now practicing at the bar who is the equal 
in all respects of Mr. Choate—as full 
rounded the possessor of such great quali- 
ties. 

On the platform Mr. Choate and I have 
often crossed swords. When we meet there 
is always a struggle, and has been for a 
quarter of a century, as to which shall get 
the last word. If he obtains it I am flayed 
alive, and if I get it I try to hang his hide on 
the fence. 

As a specimen of his wit, this, I think, is 
very neat. There is in the western part of 
New York State a town which bears my 
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name, and in this town some persons by bor- 
ing tapped a natural gas well and thereupon 
formed “the Depew Natural Gas Company, 
Limited.” Choate and I met shortly 
after this on a public occasion, when both 
were set down for speeches. He had the 
last wotd. After dealing with other matters 
he drew from his pocket the prospectus of 
the gas company and read it. Then he 
looked the company over, looked at me, and 
reading the title at the head of the pros- 
pectus, queried with quiet emphasis, “ Why 
limited? ” 

At the dinner of the New England Society 
on one occasion, speaking before me, he 
said that a reporter had called at his house 
asking him for a copy of his speech, and de- 
claring that he had already secured a type- 
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written copy of the speech which Mr. Depew 
would deliver, with the laughter and ap- 
plause all marked in by the prospective 
speaker. In the course of Mr. Choate’s 
speech he did the for him very unusual thing 
of quoting a stanza of poetry. It was rough, 
newspaper poetry which came in pat, and 
suited very well the thing that he was say- 
ing. 

When I got a chance to reply I said Yes, 
the reporter: had called upon me, and in 
endeavoring to obtain my speech had told 
me that Mr. Choate had come to his office 
and presented him with his speech, and that 
it contained a piece of poetry, which from 
its peculiar character he judged had been 
written by Mr. Choate himself. ° 


New York City. 


‘LIGHT IN THE SOUTH. 


BY BOOKER T. 


WASHINGTON, 


PrEsIDENT OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 


In the midst of the gloomy reports that 
have gone from the South during the last- 
few months it may be refreshing to turn to 
another side. A few days ago I rode a dis- 
tance of 74 miles—37 miles each way—in a 
buggy through the country in the heart of 
Alabama to speak at the dedication of a 
large school building for the education of 
colored students. The day was cloudy and 
rainy. The mud was stiff and deep, in many 
eases reaching the hubs of the vehicle. 
There were evidences of poverty and igno- 
rance on every hand. By careful inquiry I 
found that the public schools for negroes in 
this country were in session, with two or 
three exceptions, but three months in the 
year and that the colored teachers were paid 
from $8 to $15 per month as a rule for their 
teaching. The North Carolina and South 
Carolina riots were constantly in my mind, 
and I was almost in despair as to the final 
outcome of the elevation of the negro in the 
South and his relation to the white man. At 
the end of my journey, however, I found 
something which gave me new hope and 
new courage. My journey ended at a little 
village called Snow Hill, in Wilcox County, 


Alabama. This is one of the counties in 
Alabama where about 80 per cent. of the 
population is colored. Just on the outside of 
this village I found a school of about 250 
pupils and six or seven teachers. There was 
a group of four or five buildings. The 
building to be dedicated was a fine, large 
two-story building, well planned and well 
built.. The plans for this building were 
drawn by a colored man—one of the in- 
structors in the school. The same man, with 
the assistance of the pupils, had done all 
the work of construction. The school term 
had been extended to eight months. A large 
proportion of, the pupils board at the school, 
and on the whole were a promising looking 
lot of youths. All this interested me greatly, 
but that which gave me most cheer and en- 
couragement for the future of both races in 
the South was the discovery of the interest 
which Mr. R. O. Simpson, a Southern ex- 
slaveholder and the largest landholder in 
that county, took in the organization and 
building of this flourishing school. A few 
years ago Mr. Simpson took no special in- 
terest in the elevation of the negro, but some 
eight years ago Mr. Wm. J. Edwards, a col- 
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ored man, now the principal of the school 
at Snow Hill, commenced a little school in a 
cabin on Mr. Simpson’s plantation. The ear- 
nest efforts of Mr. Edwards to educate his 
people soon drew the attention of Mr. Simp- 
son. Finally Mr. Simpson became so much 
interested in the school that he made a dona- 
tion of 40 acres of valuable land for a perma- 
nent site for the school. Mr. Simpson’s in- 
terest and liberality have grown until at the 
present time he pays out of his purse a large 
proportion of the usual expense of the school, 
and the building which I assisted in dedicat- 
ing was largely made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Simpson. 

At the dedication exercises there were 
present Mrs. Simpson, their daughter and 
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two sons, besides scores of other white mem 
and women, and all seemed to be just as 
much interested in the progress of the schoor 
as the colored people themselves. Mr. Ed- 
wards told me that almost every white man 
in that vicinity had contributed something” 
toward the erection of the new building. 

When it is remembered that a scene like: 
this could take place in a State where only 
forty years ago it was a penitentiary offense- 
to teach a negro to read, it seems to me that 
no one should despair of the final and right 
settlement of our great Southern problem. 
What is most needed to settle it is patience,. 
courage, work and plenty of money for edu-- 
cation. 


TuskKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


COMRADE JOY. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


THY wings are grown too wide, too strong, 
And I am laggard on the way. 

’Tis morn; the hours are over long 
To fare with thee “ to-day.” 


Joy gazed with eyes of swift reproach, 
Clasped closer my reluctant hand: 
“TI choose the path for both,” he said; 

“ And none may. understand.” 


Through ferny trails he led me on, 
Companioned by a drowsy breeze. 
I grew a friend to dragon-flies, 
An intimate of trees. 


Across the uplands where the sky 
Shadows the clover-scented wheat, 

I gossiped with the farmer bee 
Intent on garnered sweet. 


The Night holds secrets that I learned 
From windy tops of pine and fir— 

Secrets of storms, of stars, of nests 
Wh-re unstilled pinions stir. 


Now Sleep, with hands upon my eyes, 
Urges an autocratic sway ; 

The world’s warm heart beats close to mine;. 
I fared with Joy to-day. 


Gusn Ripocgz, N, J. 









THE WORK 


A SUGGESTIVE item of news comes to us 
this week from England. The Sirdar, it will 
be remembered, asked a month or two ago 
for £100,000 to found a Gordon memorial 
college in Khartum. Having successfully 
avenged Gordon’s death by the slaughter 
(planned for fourteen years) of tens of thou- 
sands of Dervishes and negroes, he now pro- 
poses at once to elevate the miserable con- 
quered residue. A huge university is to be 
built in Africa. British teachers are to be 
sent out, and the sons of the headmen of the 
villages are to be the first pupils. It is dis- 
tinetly stated that there is to be no religious 
instruction in this college, and no meddling 
with the opinions of the pupils upon ques- 
tions of morality. Hence there. can be no 
attempt to change their daily thoughts and 
actions on to a base of more decent and pure 
principle. The one thing which is promised 
is that the English-language shall be 
taught. The undergraduate:may worship 
his gods or serve Mohammed as he chooses, 
to the end of his days. But he must recite 
his creed in grammatical English. Ht voila 
tout ! He is saved. 

The last reports assure us that popular 
feeling in England is strongly in favor of 
this project. Half of the sum required has 
been subscribed, and the Queen and Prince 
of Wales have offered to become Patron and 
Vice-Patron of the college. 

The reason why this incident is of peculiar 
interest to us Americans lies in the fact that 
it is a deliberate, well-considered effort by a 
civilized race to elevate a mass of human be- 
ings inferior and alien to themselves. How 
are they going to do it? Is the way they 
take the best way ? 

Now, the American believes that this work 
of elevating alien and inferior races is the 
one to which he, in the Providence of God, 
has been called. He has been busy with it 
ever since the first ship disgorged its load 
of emigrants on our coasts. He is experi- 
menting on it now at Hampton and Tuske- 
gee in every reservation in the West, and in 
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.soon probably extend his 
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He will 
experiments 


every public school in the East. 


among millions of Malays. 

He of all men, therefore, is interested in 
the question: How shall an ignorant race, 
differing from ourselves in creed, habits and 
speech, be lifted to a higher place in the 
ranks of men ? ‘ 

The perfunctory answer which most of 
us would give is that of Lord Kitchener: 
First, teach him to speak English, to wear 
our clothes, to copy our social customs, to 
force his life into our mold of life.” 

That is the only remedy urged by some of 
our reformers for all the Indian difficulty. 
Compel the Sioux or Cheyenne boy to be- 
lieve that he is not red, but white. Put a 
hat and trousers and a football sweater on 
him, dub him “ Sam Jones ” instead of “ The 
Eagle,” blot out in him all memory of the 
woods and the ancient proud traditions of 
his tribe and the old blanket-squaw, his 
mother. If that does not make a man of 


- him—what will ? 


But birth-marks are’ not easily rubbed out 
of body or mind. It is a singular fact that 
the individual man reaches his highest de- 
velopment on his own racial lines. Be he 
red or yellow or black, as soon as he for- 
swears the blood which God gave to him he 
becomes a cheap, factitious copy of a man 
God may forgive, but Nature never does. 

The boy who had he been true to the tend- 
encies of his race. might have been a leader 
among negroes or Hindoos or Indians, being 
false to them, goes skulking through life a 
mongrel unable white. 

History is full of records of the defeat of 
such masquerading folk: of Russians who 
tried to be German, of Germans who tried 
to be French; of’ the hopeless struggle of 
England for four hundred years to persuade 
the Celt that he-was English; of the triumph 
of the Jew who in spite of the persecution of 
nineteen centuries now holds adarming power 
among the nations that hate him, by simply 
persisting in being a Jew. 
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But in spite of these hints from history, 
the Sirdar apparently has no doubt of the 
success of his experiment. He evidently 
thinks that the Sudanese can be as easily 
turned into an Englishman as into a corpse. 
Backed by the Queen and applauding Eng- 
land and a hundred thousand pounds he 
grapples with the mass of Dervishes and 
negroes, orders their clothes and their lan- 
guage to be changed, gives them a smatter- 
ing of modern science and policy, and presto! 
the work is done! They are Anglicized and 
civilized. 4 

Now and then amid the applause which is 
given to his plan we hear a note of anxious 
doubt. 

The Spectator says: 


“We do not doubt the readiness of all the 
tribes, Shillooks included, if they can be per- 
suaded to dress, to fill the classes to repletion, 
and become surveyors, engineers, doctors, traffic 
managers, and even men of learning. But we 
are afraid of one thing. Lord Kitchener is 
striking the note at which all future education 
in. Ethiopia will be pitched, and we fear the 
note is wrong. He and his future colleagues 
evidently intend that the education they give 
shall be given in English—that is, shall lose al- 
most all its vivifying power. They propose, it 
seems clear, to repeat the blunder which India 
owes to Macaulay, and which has spoiled the 
results of a splendid effort continued for half 
a century. That narrow man of genius insisted 
on English training instead of training in the 
vernaculars or in Persian—and we have asa 
product the “ educated native,” who, tho a much 
abler man than he is commonly taken to be, is 
the despair alike of the politician and the mor- 
alist. No race will ever be civilized through 
teaching in a tongue in which it does not think, 
and when the teacher is a Northern and the 
learner an Asiatic—that is, when the two men’s 
thoughts turn on different pivots—the jar be- 
tween their ideals produces nothing but mental 
bewilderment, and a breakdown of all the sup- 
ports among which character is built up. 

“The scholars of the Sudan will not be like 
the Baboos whom England has created and now 
regards with such scorn; but they will be people 
who are not wanted,*saturated with surface- 
ideas which are not built up on their own ideas, 
but are only thinly veneered over them. We 
cannot, we well know, produce conviction, for 
the whole utilitarian world is bitterly against 
us. The English is convenient because you 
can get English teachers cheap, because it will 
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smooth the path of all young officers, and be- 
cause it will make the work of engineers, rail- 
road managers, electricians, and aii their kind— 
a most valuable kind in a way—somewhat easier 
to them; and for this convenience all else that 
is included in education will be sacrificed.” 

The calmness with which-all moral and 
religious influence is ignored in this plan is 
amusing. The ordinary observer would 
probably regard the negro per se as of more 
importance than his dress or table-manners, 
or even his knowledge of chemistry or math- 
ematics, and think that what he says is 
of more concern than the language in which 
he says it. 

Sum up the requirements in the Sirdar’s 
abstract of civilization—the English lan- 
guage, clothes, learning and habits—and the 
trickiest political boss among us can boast 
of them all, while it is certain that St. John 
himself could not pass muster on a single 
point ! . 

The plain fact of the matter is that this ex- 
traordinary scheme of education has its root 
in the complacent self-conceit of the English 
race. We share it with our cousins across 
the sea. We are always right; hence all 
other races must be more or less wrong. Our 
language, our coats, our religion, our man- 
ners, even our whims are the best of their 
kind; so we use them as inch rules by 
which to measure the condition of inferior 
races. We hold that they are inferior, as a 
matter of course. When, therefore, we set 
out to raise and better them we naturally 
try to turn them into a poor copy of our- 
selves as quickly as possible. Hence the 
Sirdar’s plan. 

This monstrous content with ourselves is 
at the bottom of quiet English insolence 
and rudeness, and of American pretension 
and brag. Other races probably have it. 
But it is not their arrogance which lowers 
us. It is our own. It blinds us, too, to the 
possibilities in other races, and unfits us to 
deal with them intelligently. We have 
talked of “poor Lo,” and of the negro as 
one of the servile races for two centuries, 
and never have seen that by nature one was 
a finer gentleman and the other a better 
soldier than ourselves. 

This defect in Anglo-Saxon character be- 
comes important just now, when two suc- 
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cessful wars have thrown the control of mil- 
lions of aliens into the hands of the English 
speaking peoples. 

The Sirdar has shown us what England 
will do for her pupils. How will we deal 
with ours ? ’ 

Reclothe them, change their speech, give 
them an inkling of arithmetic, geography 
and modern civilization ? Nothing more ? 
Is civilization after all a matter of railways 
or even the ballot box ? 

Beneath these outer casings of life, be- 
neath even the differences of race is the 
Man whom we must make or mar in our 
handling. 

The White Fathers are said to have been 
the most successful teachers of the heathen, 
because they wasted no time in changing 
his clothes, language or harmless customs, 
but struck straight at the soul of their pagan 
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brother, and tried to make it faithful to God, 
true, clean and honest. It was a different 
plan from that of the Sirdars. 

If we make ourselves the keepers of these 
teeming millions of aliens, there is some- 
thing more to consider than rates of custom 
.or military occupancy. 

What condition is the American in just 
now to become the controller and guide of 
any alien brother ? 

Is his own domestic life clean and unself- 
ish and noble with content and simplicity, 
or is it tawdry with vulgar display and mean 
ambitions ? Are his public men working for 
their country, or for the next election ? Is 
the press just and dignfied and free from 
seurrility and filth ? 

Does he really at heart worship God—or 
money ? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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BY EMORY R. JOHNSON, PH.D., 


AssISTANT PROFESSOR OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


AFTER much hesitation the United States 
is apparently about to take decisive action 
that will insure the construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal. The final decision has not 
yet been reached, however, and the present 
seems a most opportune time for reviewing 
the main questions which must be considered 
if we are to adopt a sound policy regarding 
the proposed waterway. 

A discussion of the Nicaragua Canal proj- 
ect and the policy which the United States 
Government should adopt in connection with 
the enterprise involves the consideration of 
three genera] questions: 

First, Is the construction of the canal 
technically feasible at a cost that is not pro- 
hibitive? Second, How will the construction 
of the waterway directly by the Govern- 
ment, or by a corporation aided and con- 
trolled by the United States, and the future 
control of the route by our country affect 
our present and future international obliga- 
tions? Can the United States construct and 


control the canal without changing the ex- 
isting treaties with Great Britain and Nica- 
ragua? And, third, If the canal is a feasi- 
bility and its construction and control by the 
United States possible, is it desirable? Is 
it really a work of such importance to our 
political, industrial and commercial welfare 
as to warrant us in making the sacrifice 
necessary to secure its execution? 

The consideration of the first question 
need not detain us long. It has recently 
been answered in the affirmative by two im- 
partial boards of engineers of the highest 
standing. Between 1850 and 1890 numerous 
surveys of the possible routes for a canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
were made by American engineers—two of 
the surveys being made at the instance of 
the United States—and in each case the en- 
gineers have declared a waterway across 
Nicaragua by way of the San Juan River 
and Lake Nicaragua, the route of the pro- 
posed canal, to be technically possible and 
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financially practicable. As is well known, a 
private corporation, chartered by Congress 
in 1889, undertook the construction of the 
waterway as a private enterprise, conces- 
sions having been secured from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. The Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua contracted with a con- 
struction company to execute the work, but 
this company did not find private capital 
eager to invest in the enterprise, and work 
had but gotten well under way when the 
company was wrecked by the influence 
which the Panama scandal and the panic of 
1893 had upon the minds of investors. 
When it became evident that the financial 
strength of the Maritime Canal Company 
was not equal to the task of constructing 
the waterway, the agitation for the subven- 
tion or assumption of the enterprise by the 
United States gathered strength. Congress, 
however, very wisely decided not to act 
without adequate information, and, accord- 
ingly, in 1895, it instructed the President 
of the United States to appoint a board of 
three engineers, one to be taken from the 


army, one from the navy, and one from - 


civil life, “for the purpose of ascertaining 
the feasibility, permanence, and cost of 
construction and completion of the Nicara- 
gua Canal by the route” decided upon by 
the corporation which Congress had char- 
tered. This board, which is commonly called 
the Ludlow Board, after its chairman, Col. 
William Ludlow, U.S. A., surveyed the 
route, investigated the project and suggested 
some changes in location and details of con- 
struction. It also raised the Maritime Ca- 
_. nal Company’s estimate of the probable cost 
of the work from $67,000,000 to $133,000,000, 
this larger estimate being due partly to the 
greater conservatism of the board’s estimates 
and partly to enlargements and alterations 
which the board made in the plans of the 
Maritime Company. In general the report 
of the Ludlow Board was favorable. It did 
not question the feasibility of the work, but 
suggested that Congress, antecedent to “ the 
formation of a final project,”’ needed to have 
additional data regarding several details. 
Congress acted on this suggestion and in- 
structed the President to appoint another 
board. Such a board was appointed by 
President McKinley in 1897, consisting of 
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Admiral John G. Walker, president of the 
board; Gen. Peter C. Hains and Prof. Lewis 
M. Haupt. This board has also recommend- 
ed some changes in the route to be followed 
by the canal, changes that will lessen the 
cost of construction, and has testified that 


_the work can be executed for from $125,000,- 


000 to $150,000,000. The Walker Board not 
only affirms that the canal is technically 
feasible, but also says regarding the project 
as a whole that “ what we have found new 
has been in the direction of economy.” 

As regards the cost of the canal and the 
engineering problems involved in its con- 
struction, members of Congress and other 
laymen must, of course, depend upon the 
judgment of capable engineers. In view of 
the fact that the technical problems have 
now been under consideration for fifty years 
and inasmuch as all the numerous engineers 
who have surveyed the proposed route agree 
that the work can be executed and at a cost 
that is not prohibitive, it would seem that 
the American people are justified in con- 
sidering the canal a feasible and practicable 
work. 

The political problem connected with the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal is some- 
what complex and has yet to be solved. Our 
political desire and our intention are clearly 
enough defined, and were well expressed by 
President Hayes in 1881 when he said: 
“The policy of this country is a canal un- 
der American control. The United States 
cannot consent to the surrender of this con- 
trol to any European powers.” “An inter- 
oceanic canal,” he further stated, ‘“ across 
the American isthmus will essentially change 
the geographical relations between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States, and between the United States and 
the rest of the world. It will be the great 
ocean thoroughfare between our Atlantic 
and Pacific shores, and virtually a part of 
the coast line of the United States.” Presi- 
dent McKinley in his recent annual mes- 
sage says concerning the canal that in view 
of “the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
and the prospective expansion of our influ- 
ence and commerce in the Pacific”. .. 
“our national policy now more imperatively 
than ever calls for its control by this Gov- 
ernment.” 
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Nicaragua has twice authorized the con- 
struction of the canal by American citizens, 
once in 1880 and again: in 1887, and has not 
opposed the construction and control of the 
waterway by the United States Government. 
Indeed, it is probable that Nicaragua would 
prefer to have our Government undertake 
the .enterprise, because that would make 
more certain the speedy execution of the 
work. The concession now held by the 
American corporation, the Maritime Canal 
Company: of Nicaragua, was granted by 
Nicaragua after it had become certain that 
the United States did not intend to execute 
the work as a Government undertaking. By 
the Frelinghuysen-Zavala convention, nego- 
tiated in 1884, Nicaragua was to permit the 
United States to build the canal and to ac- 
quire ownership over a strip of land two and 
one-half miles in width, extending from the 
Caribbean to the Pacific. In return for this 
the United States was “to protect the in- 
tegrity of the territory of Nicaragua.” The 
canal, when finished, was to be owned joint- 
ly by the United States and Nicaragua, our 
Government possessing two-thirds of the 
property. This convention. was before the 
Senate when President Cleveland began his 
first administration, but was promptly with- 
drawn by President Cleveland because he 
thought the treaty would entangle our coun- 
try in an embarrassing foreign alliance, in- 
consistent with our traditional public policy. 

This treaty having failed, Nicaragua again 
granted a concession to an American corpo- 
ration, the concession now held by the Mari- 
time Canal Company of Nicaragua, char- 
tered by Congress in 1889. The company 
was given ten years to construct the canal, 
and work was begun in 1889. Since the be- 
ginning of 1898, however, nothing has been 
done by the company and the concession 
Will become forfeit in October, 1899, unless 
Nicaragua should choose to grant the com- 
pany an extension of time. That such is 
not the intention of Nicaragua is very evi- 
dent. Indeed, she has already made a pro- 
visional concession to a group of New York 
and Chicago capitalists, agreeing to grant 
them the privileges which the existing Mari- 
time Canal Company will possess until next 
October. 

The opposition to our policy of an Ameri- 
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can canal under American control has not ~ 
come from Nicaragua, but from Great Brit- 
ain. Our policy of maintaining political 
leadership on the American continent and 
our desire to control the growing commerce 
of the American countries have inevitably 
clashed with Great Britain’s imperial policy, 
and have caused some friction in our rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom. Fortunate- 
ly these relations promise to be more har- 
monious in the future, but we still find our- 
selves hampered in our efforts to realize our 
American policy as regards the Niearagua 
Canal by a mistake which we made in 1850, 
when we signed the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

The opening sentences of Article I of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty read: 

“The governments of the United States 
and Great Britain hereby declare that 
neither the one nor the other will ever ob- 
tain or maintain for itself any exclus‘ve con- 
trol over the said ship-canal; agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any forti- 
fications commanding the same or in the vi- 
cinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify or colo- 
nize, or assume, or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
coast, or any part of Central America.” 

The two contracting nations also united in 
guaranteeing the neutrality and security of 
the canal when completed:and agreed to in- 
vite other nations to enter into treaties con- 
taining stipulations similar to those in the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention. - 

Were the United States Government to 
construct and own the canal, or to control 
the waterway, its construction having been 
vested in a corporation, we would obviously 
violate this treaty. In the Garfield and Ar- 
thur administrations, Secretaries Blaine and 
Frelinghuysen successively tried to convince 
the British Government that the treaty was 
both defunct because of the political and 
economic changes that had taken place since 
1850, and was no longer binding upon the 
United States because Great Britain had 
violated the treaty by establishing a colonial 
government in Belize. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment refused to be convinced, however, 
and the validity of her position was unques- 
tionably strengthened in 1885 by President 
Cleveland’s withdrawal of the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala treaty from the Senate. There 
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is no doubt that Great Britain now regards 
the treaty of 1850 as in full force and de- 
barring the United States from an exclusive 
control of a Nicaragua canal. 

The failure of the Maritime Canal Company 
to carry out the work it undertook has ap- 
parently convinced a majority of the Ameri- 
ean people that it is not only desirable but 
necessary that the United States Govern- 
ment should assume the financial risks and 
burdens which the construction of the canal 
will involve. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has 
stood in the way of our making the work a 
direct Government enterprise, hence it has 
been proposed that the United States should 
give its financial support to the Maritime 
Canal Company. Bills to accomplish this 
have been discussed in each of the last four 
Congresses. In all of these bills it has been 
proposed that the United States should guar- 
antee the bonds of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, should become the owner of seven- 
tenths or more of that company’s stock, and 
should appoint a majority of the directors. 
The bill which is now being considered in 
the Senate proposes to eliminate all private 
ownership of the stock and give the United 
States possession of all the stock except 7% 
per cent. By the terms of the concession 
made in 1887, Nicaragua possesses 6 per 


cent. of the stock and Costa Rica 1% per. 


cent. Thére are henceforth to be eleven di- 
rectors of the Maritime Company; to be ap- 
pointed, one by the company, one by Nica- 
ragua, one by Costa Rica and eight by the 
President of the United States. 

It is difficult to see why such a law as the 
one proposed would not give the United 
States an “ exclusive control over ” the canal 
and work a violation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Furthermore, the law is in danger 
of defeating the object it seeks to accom- 
plish by invalidating the concession held by 
the Maritime Canal Company. The framers 
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of this bill and of its prototypes propose to 
secure the construction of the canal under 
the concession now held by the Maritime 
Company, but the proposed law violates sev- 
eral sections of that concession. That Nica- 
ragua would be disposed to treat the United 
States generously and make such modifica- 
tions in the concession as would be required 
weré the proposed law to pass, is highly prob- 
able; this supposition, however, could hard- 
ly justify Congress in passing a law that 
would in any way contravene the provisions 
of the concession. 

The most obvious way out of our perplex- 
ing situation is to do two things. First, to se- 
cure such a modification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as will permit the United 
States to construct the canal; and, second, 
while we are securing such a modification, 
to obtain from Nicaragua a concession per- 
mitting us to execute the work as a Govern- 
ment enterprise. Such a course as this 
would be honorable and in accord with 
sound public policy. The attitude of Great 
Britain toward the United States at the pres- 
ent time is such that it is more than prob- 
able that the Salisbury Ministry, will agree 
to the modification of the treaty. Should our 
request be denied by England then the 
proper action for us to take is for Congress 
formally to abrogate the treaty, accompany- 
ing its resolution with a statement of the 
reasons which make the action necessary. 

Our experience teaches us that it is not 
‘advisable for.our Government to subsidize 
corporations nor to enter into any kind of 
partnership with them when it is possible 
to avoid doing so. It will be better for the 
nation, politically and economically, that the 
Government should make the prerequisite 
international arrangements and construct 
the canal directly without the mediation of 
the Maritime Canal Company or any other 
corporation. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE NATIONAL NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


A BILL providing for the establishment of 
a National Naval Reserve has been prepared 
by the Navy Department and introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Hale (Senate 
Bill 4,972). It is the direct outcome of the 
difficulty experienced by the Navy in getting 
competent men to enlist during the recent 
war and of the widespread public recogni- 
tion of the fact that the safety of the coun- 
try, especially under its new conditions, re- 
quires that the seamen of the fleet shall be 
prepared for their work before actively un- 
dertaking it. The Naval Academy for offi- 
cers and the apprentice system for enlisted 
men already does this for those who enter 
the Navy in youth and intend to make serv- 
ice in it a lifelong calling. But this source 
of supply is necessarily limited and far from 
adequate; and even in peace times a large 
proportion of the enlisted men are taken into 
the service without preliminary training. 
The more complex ships, guns and engines 
become, the more clearly it becomes evident 
that the efficiency of the Navy depends upon 
getting trained men into it. A war with any 
of the great maritime powers would call for 
far more extensive resources in this respect 
than those which have just served our pur- 
pose. We do not want to trust to luck about 
this. We do want a well filled reservoir on 
which to draw. It is the object of the Naval 
Reserve bill to make ample provision; in 
’ other words, to supply the country with suf- 
ficient competent seamen to meet any emer- 
gency and ready to be called into active 
Service the instant it arises. 

Commodore Higginson has recently co- 
gently said in these columns that “ sailors 
cannot be made in a day or year and must be 
from long habit accustomed to the sea and 
to ships to be of any immediate use.” The 
nhilitiaman can be drilled and disciplined to 
a degree so closely approaching that of the 
regular soldier that little more than the hard- 
ening process of camp life is required to 
render him available for war service. But 
we cannot take a man out of the ordinary 


world and put him into the artificial one of 
a man-of-war and expect him to adapt him- 
self to its strange and. multifarious duties, 
much less to perform them efficiently, with 
out a long period of education, both of mind 
and body. These facts have long been un- 
derstood by the great naval powers, and as 
4“ consequence they have naval reserves 
which have been carried to a high state of 
development. 

The present bill has been prepared by the 
Navy Department because it recognizes that 
we need such an adequate reserve, not at 
some future time, not after a sudden out- 
break of war with all its attendant confu- 
sion, but now. The number of seamen re- 
quired to man the vessels actually in com- 
mission is about twenty thousand. These 
the Secretary of the Navy has as usual asked 
Congress for authority to enlist in the or- 
dinary way. But there are several of our 
more important ships in process of construc- 
tion, while, again, there are others under re- 
pair, and still others recently purchased, for 
which crews mustshortly be provided. Weare 
building eight battle ships, four monitors, 
twelve torpedo destroyers and twenty-two 
torpedo boats, for which about fifty-three 
hundred men will be needed. The ships un- 
der repair, etc., will require about thirteen 
hundred men more, while the eleven vessels 
laid up in reserve are now provided only 
with skeleton crews, to complete which 
eleven hundred men will be necessary. We 
shall require, therefore, to supply these ves- 
sels, about eight thousand additional men. 
This is under the assumption that we have 
got through fighting but if there is going to 
be trouble with the Filipinos and the kind 
of treatment which the President calls 
“ firm ” must be dealt out to them, we shall 
probably need crews for many more light 
draft ships than are included in the exist- 
ing official estimates. 

The Secretary of the Navy has recently 
recommended to Congress a still further in- 


crease in ships and has advised the construc- 
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tion of three battle ships, three armored 
cruisers, three protected cruisers of six 
thousand tons, and six cruisers of twenty- 
five hundred tons, at a cost of about thirty- 
six million dollars. These vessels will re- 
quire some forty-six hundred men. Our total 
enlisted force, therefore, present and pros- 
pective, for the fleet as it now is, is twenty 
thousand men; for vessels in progress, eight 
thousand men, and for proposed new ships, 
four thousand six hundred men. 

As the ships under construction will take 
some time yet to complete, it is not expedi- 
ent to enlist at once tue whole eight thou- 
sand men required for them. But in the 
opinion of the Navy Department it is neces- 
sary to bring into the preparatory stage at 
least four thousand men at the present time. 
That is to say, we should have at least that 
many men ready; altho any sudden emer- 
gency requiring the manning of all the ships 
available would compel us immediately to 
find the greater number. 

It is proposed to start the Naval Reserve 
with these four thousand necessary men. 
The sources from which they can be drawn 
are the seafaring population and the Naval 
Militia so far as organized. Of the Naval 
Militia about four thousand men were en- 
listed in the United States service during the 
war, and of these it is believed that at least. 
fifteen hundred will join the Naval Reserve. 
The remaining twenty-five hundred men are 
to be taken by general enrollment from all 


able-bodied men between the ages of 


eighteen and fifty who have served as of- 
ficers or enlisted men in the United States 
Navy or Marine Corps, the United States 
Revenue Marine, the United States Life Sav- 
ing Service, the United States Lighthouse 
Service, the United States Coast Survey Serv- 
ice, or. are graduates of State Nautical 
Schools; and also “all members of the 
Naval Militia of those States which have 
complied with the requirements of the Navy 
Department in respect to organization and 
capacity, and all persons holding cer- 
tificates as masters or mates, or as chief en- 
gineers or assistant engineers or licenses as 
pilots issued by duly authorized commission- 
ers or boards of inspection and serving in the 
merchant marine of the United States, and 
all other officers and men serving in said 
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merchant mariné, the owners, officers and 
crews of yachts enrolled in any regularly 
incorporated yacht club and all other per- 
sons whose principal occupation is on the 
high seas, bays, sounds, rivers or other 
navigable waters of the United States, or 
whose occupation is the construction, repair, 
loading, handling or rigging of vessels, or the 
construction and repair of marine engines or 
electric plants or the parts thereof.” 

As the Reserve will not be a separate or- 
ganization, but an actual part of the Navy 
itself, it is placed directly under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
when called upon for active work made sub- 
ject to all naval regulations and discipline. 
It is organized in two divisions; the second 
including all those who are over fifty years 
of age, or who have served a term of five 
years in the tirst division, and hence become 
entitled to honorable discharge therefrom. 
Members of the first division are required to 
proceed to the practice stations nearest their 
residences for a period of not less than two 
weeks in the year for purposes of drill and 
instruction. With members of the second 
division this attendance is optional. The 
Government provides each enlisted man with 
two suits of uniform, transportation to and 
from the practice stations and the full pay 
of his rating during the two weeks’ drill. 
Enlisted men who hold ratings in the Navy 
at the time of their discharge as seamen, 
boatswain’s mates, masters at arms and so 
on may resume them and present themselves 
for examination for the ratings next higher 
than those formerly held. It is believed that 
all the foregoing, in addition to the distinc- 
tion of service in the regular Navy, will be 
ample inducement to insure sufficient enlist 
ments. 

The estimated cost of initial enrolling. 
training and instructing the Reserve of 
four thousand men, as above noted, is two 
hundred thousand dollars, and the bill pro- 
vides for an appropriation of this amount. 
In view of the great benefit to be gained 
this is a modest demand. It is less than the 
estimated cost of the cheapest of the sixteen 
little torpedo boat destroyers for which we 
have already contracted, that price being 
two hundred and sixty thousand dollars. It 
seems especially small when compared with 
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our outlay for some of the yachts and other 
vessels which we bought for auxiliary serv- 
ice. Thus for the “ Mayflower” we paid 
four hundred and thirty thousand dollars, for 
the “ Sovereign,” three hundred thousand 
dollars, and for the -“ Merrimac,” sunk at 
Santiago, three hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand dollars. In fact, out of the one hun- 
dred and two auxiliary vessels which we 
purchased, thirty of them cost two hundred 
thousand dollars apiece and over. 

The commissioned officers are to be ob- 
tained from: 

1, Graduates of the United States Naval 
Academy; 2, Ex-officers of the Navy, and, 
3, any person who has served as a warrant 
officer, mate or petty officer during the war 
with Spain, provided a suitable qualifying 
examination be passed. The Naval Academy 
graduates now out of the Navy are prac- 
tically reinstated in their old places, or in 
other words, put back into positions corre- 
sponding to those held by the members of 
their respective Naval Academy classes in 
the active Navy. Ex-officers not graduates 
cannot be commissioned on entering to a 
higher grade than that of Lieutenant. The 
men who have not hitherto held commissions 
may enter in the grade of Ensign. The 
Naval Academy graduates are promoted 
with their former classmates up to and in- 
cluding the grade of Captain. The others 
are advanced at definite periods of five 
years. 

The utilization of the graduates of the 
Naval Academy is one of the best features 
of the bill, and indicates a wholesome re- 
versal of the policy which seemed to prevail 
in the Navy Department, during the late war. 
As I have already had occasion to point out 
in these columns, there are about 450 such 
graduates probably available, while there 
were about 550 non-graduate volunteer offi- 
cers commissioned in the Navy. Add to 
these the officers to be drawn from the en- 
listed force and it will be evident that there 
will be no lack of experienced men to fill the 
commissioned grades at the outset. Subse- 
quently the Naval Academy with its greatly 
enlarged facilities of the near future will be 
able to send a definite proportion of its 
alumni directly into the Reserve, and thus 
enter a new field of usefulness. 
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The establishment of the National Naval 
Reserve does not in anywise involve the 
extinction of the State Naval Militias. These 
organizations will continue, but will prob- 
ably devote themselves to the special work 
of defending the immediate coasts, harbors 


and waterways of their States. They will 
also form. feeders for the National Reserve, 
by qualifying their men for entrance therein,, 
so that in event of emergency their mem- 
bers may pass into the regular Navy through 
the Reserve and not independently of it. It 
it proposed that a certain proportion of the 
naval militiamen of each State must have 
qualified for the Reserve, in accordance with 
the standard set by the Navy Department, 
before any national aid shall be given them. 
The Naval Militias thus become local schools 
for naval education, and continue coast de- 
fense training until the individual members 
graduate into the national corps. 

As an instance of the possible prac- 
tical work of the National Reserve, there 
are, as is well known, certain private 
vessels, such as those of the American 
Line (“St. Louis,” “St. Paul,” “ Paris” 
and “New York ”), which the Government 
is entitled to call into service as cruisers, 
and it did so in the late war. A ship’s com- 
pany of the National Reserve residing in 
New York may be assigned to one of them. 
It at once takes charge of the war equipment 
of the vessel, knows where it is stored and 
how to place it in position; is stationed for 
all duties on board of her; sees that she is 
always prepared to receive her armament 
and ammunition, studies her tactical -quali- 
ties; in brief, is ready on a few hours’ call 
to shoulder its bags and hammocks, march 
aboard, get in her guns and powder, hoist the 
captain’s pennant and go to sea. 

The second division of the National Re- 
serve utilizes the older men who are ayail- 
able for special duty and holds them in 
readiness to fill up the ranks of the first di- 
vision. 

There is no holiday business about the 
scheme, and nothing particularly picturesque 
provided for in the way of parades, armories, 
yachting excursions or reminiscences of the 
old time sea dog life. People who go in will 
have to work during the drill period and 
work hard; and in case of war or danger of 
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war when the President calls them into ac- 
tive service, they will obey at once, or face 
the grim alternative set apart for deserters 
from the colors. 

The whole plan as it stands—and Lieut. 
W. H. H. Southerland, of the Navy, is en- 
titled to the great credit attaching to its 
presentation—is good, It will not. only be 
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beneficial to the country in affording secur- 
ity and the certainty of the best possible 
“men behind the guns;” but it will do more 
to bring the active Navy into touch with the 
people, to make that service and its needs 
better understood and more intelligently 
and promptly met, than any measure which 
Congress has yet been asked to enact. 
New York City, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


BY MALTBIE D. 


I HAVE not read “Robinson Crusoe” 
lately, tho I remember it with unbounded 
satisfaction. The unexpurgated edition is 
a decidedly religious book, whose moral 
value would furnish excuse enough. for age 
and dignity if they should hesitate about be- 
ing boys again. 

I do not remember all the details of the 
story, but I recall the profound impression 
the footprint on the sand made on the white 
man’s mind, and the bad quarters of an 
hour it gave him. Most unexpected rela- 
tions came about between Robinson Crusoe 
and the surprising and surprised islander, 
not without elements of force and race 
superiority. Friday was pretty thoroughly 
subjugated, but it was the best thing that 
ever happened to him. New ideas and 
ideals, @ new heaven and a new earth 
swung into view for him. The adjustment 
was not the easiest thing in the world, and 
patience was heavily drawn upon by both, 
but it was worth all it cost in the end. 

If Friday had fallen into the hands of a 
Turk, or shall I say, a Spaniard, there would 
have been another story to tell. But Robin- 
son Crusoe was an Anglo-Saxon Christian, 
who abhorred slavery. He would not be a 
slave, nor let a slave be content to be a 
slave, so it fell out all right for Friday. 

Robinson Crusoe does not want to own 
Friday to-day. His idea is to establish a 
protectorate over him until he can own and 
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govern himself in strong and intelligent self- 
possession. It will take time to unslave 
him, and cost trouble and treasure, but 
where stewardship and character are in- 
volved the Anglo-Saxon Christian will not 
refuse to make the necessary. investment. 
He will make all the money out of it for 
himself that he can, and will grumble over 
the work and worry of it, but he will do it. 
He knows that he will be misunderstood, 
but he does not care, being of an-independ- 
ent turn of mind. He knows deep down in 
his heart that he is bound to do it, profitable 
or not,—bound by sanctions and convictions 
he will not, dare not resist. 

I do not think that the latest edition of 
Robinson Crusoe will differ much from the 
first. Strange footsteps have set our hearts 
beating, strange wards have stirred our fam- 
ily counsels, and strange problems have 
been given us to solve. The situation calls 
for wisdom, patience, self-control and self- 
sacrifice, but we have them all in the bank, 
and we shall not hesitate to draw on them. 
We shall make mistakes, but in the end we 
shall do right. We shall defend our Fridays 
from their enemies, from themselves, from 
our worst selves, and help them to be their 
best selves. ‘Then we shall bid them God- 
speed, and leave them to themselves, to live 
their new life, the better and not the worse 
for having known us, 

Battimorg, Mp, 















“Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


THE sea was brimming to the very edge, 


‘quaking far out like an overfilled beaker, 


shining with the many colored radiance of 
some pale gem and pulsing as from a heart 
of light. It did not sparkle, as it does on 
days when the careless wind blows dia- 
monds in the sun; nor did it shine, as when 
on stilly nights the moon takes soundings, 
dropping her pallid disks far down one upon 
the other into the clear depths below. No, 
it was none of these; reflecting no mood for 
once, it was itself, conscious, sentient, pow- 
erful. 

A deep vault of blue stretched overhead 
and extended far down in the east, where a 
great moon shone almost full, and in the 
west the afterglow arched high up the sky. 
The waves rolled in joyously but broke 
foamless, dark, lustrous, shot with gold and 
crimson at the foot of the rocks, and every- 
where sounded the splash and tumult of 
dashing water, living water, held in a cup 
of granite shore and sand-hill whose out- 
lines, across the bay, were cut clear and 
black against the golden horizon. 

For some time a man had been standing 
on the rocky bluff looking at it. He was an 
artist, but young enough still to enjoy things 
from a point of view irrespective of paint; 
he was profoundly moved, consequently re- 
sentful, and so, hearing some one come 
clambering up the rocks behind him, he 
squared his back on the invader in deter- 
mined unsociability. 

“Now that’s a scene for you painters, 
Loring! If you are going to paint, why 
don’t you take something ‘worth while ? 
You’re willing enough to try pretty little 
copy-book bits of rock or bridge, but there’s 
not one of you who isn’t afraid to tackle the 
ocean. Put more sea into your pictures, 
Man, more sea! ‘the multitudinous seas in- 
carnadine ’—Shakespeare has the idea!’’ 

Loring’s was one of those attractive bad 
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tempers which, while it keeps the number 
of a man’s friends strictly limited, incites 
them so to spoil him that he becomes intoler- 
able to his enemies; and now, instead of an- 
swering the big voice which continued to 
boom behind him, he swore a quiet but vi- 
cious little oath and climbed down to the 
water’s edge. Turning there he sprang 
along the rocks and further up regained the 
road. From that moment the hitherto 
scrambling course of Loring’s life was des- 
tined to run smoothly, and success turned 
to meet him in the way. 

Still, uncheered by any mysterious con- 
sciousness of change, he plodded homeward 
to his boarding-house in gloomy disgust. 
He was poor, he was out ot luck, he was 
desperately in love, and absolutely hopeless 
—so he told himself; but the last was for- 
tunately untrue, for if Loring had not hoped, 
and hoped with all the life and soul in him, 
a great many beautiful things would have 
died in his heart. He would not have been 
by the shore that night nor have forgotten 
the world in his love for the sea. He would 
not have scouted at precious advice nor 
rudely retreated with impious tongue. Nor 
from a hidden niche in the rocks below 
would a little old gentleman with a snowy 
mustache have heard him with wicked con- 
tent; and so success would never have 
turned in the way. 

In certain circles the gentleman with the 
white mustache was something very impor- 
tant. He directed directors, and mitigated— 
so far as can be—the untrustworthiness of 
trustees. He was in search of a man com- 
petent to fill a position of much honor, and 
as this man must necessarily be an artist 
he had come to a place where only artists 
were expected to be found. Now, he had 
never seen Loring before, and, so far as he 
remembered, had never heard of him; yet 
practically, by the time the young man had 
disappeared from view, that appointment 
had been made; Loring was Permanent Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Art! 

This decision, however, was wholly 4 act 
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of unconscious cerebration, and being, as 
the newspapers said the day before, ‘a man 
deeply sensible of the gravity of the respon- 
sibility which had devolved upon him,’ the 
little old. gentleman rose from his hidden 
seat, and, confronting the person with the 
big voice, plied him with a volley of ques- 
tions concerning Loring. 

** Everything you tell me, Crosscroft,” he 
said at last, after having given close atten- 
tion to the detailed answers to all his in- 
quiries, “everything you tell me about this 
Loring goes to confirm my first impres- 
sions!” And he took leave with most punc- 
tilious curtesy. 

They knew each other, these two elderly 
men, knew each other thoroughly—at least 
so they were in the habit of assuring people 
with most uncomplimentary emphasis—and 
now, in spite of having heard nothing good, 
the little gentleman walked off up the road 
twirling his mustache in order to hide a 
smile of indubitable satisfaction. ‘ The fel- 
low must have fine qualities,” he reasoned, 
“very fine qualities—Crosscroft hates him 
so!” 

This talk with Crosscroft had been by no 
means brief, but feeling that further infor- 
mation was necessary he determined to visit 
a house where all the artists were usually to 
be found in the evenings. “I might as well 


look them over,’’ he said to himself, “ and° 


make up my mind deliberately. These 


things can’t be done in a hurry!” 


He continued on his way until he came to | 


a corner that turned again toward the sea; 
at the gate of the second of a little row of 
cottages he stood a moment undecided. 
“ Nonsense !’’ he thought, “ what if I do 
hear something bad of him? Because he 
considers Crosscroft a fool, a d—ecided fool,” 
he chuckled retrospectively, ‘is no sign that 
he is competent to undertake this work. 
Still, still, I own frankly that if he will not 
do I shall be disappointed.” 

He opened the gate an inch or two, hesi- 
tated, and then closing it softly crossed the 
road and leaned his elbows on a stone wall 
that ran along the low bluff above the 
beach. 

The narrow bay lay before him dotted 
with sleeping craft; a little river wound 
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mistily away in the moonlight between soft- 
ly rounded dusky clumps of trees; some 
slowly drifting sails were coming down with 
the outgoing tide, and as he stopped to look 
the old gentleman heaved.a sigh so sudden 
and impatient that it might almost have 
been taken for a groan. “If thirty years 
ago I had had a chance like this,” he said, 
“TI might have married——’” he stopped ab- 
ruptly. “ What am I saying! I might have 
married—my wife ten years earlier than I 
did—she would have been just nine,” and 
going back to the cottage he _ resolutely 
mounted the steps and, crossing a ‘wide 
porch, knocked at a door standing hospitably 
ajar. He felt that that sigh had been 
blameworthy; he ought to have _ been 
ashamed of it, and the sooner he effaced its 
memory in the presence of his fellow men 
the better for the peace of his conscience. 

The master of the house opened to him 
from within, leaning back negligently on 
the hind legs of his chair to do so, but, on 
recognizing who stood before him, he leaped 
to his feet so suddenly that the chair fell 
over backward and the hum of talk in the 
room was silenced. 

In truth, the little old gentleman was a 
very great man. Every one there either 
knew him or wanted to know him, and not 
from interested motives; in honest admira- 
tion for what he could do they quite forgot 
how much he could bestow, and all the art- 
ists had come that evening—not one was ab- 
sent but Loring. “It’s a piece of his usual 
luck,” the men assured each other, with an 
undefined feeling that unless something 
were done Loring would have to be given 
up; he was getting to be too much of a drain 
on their sympathies besides becoming 4 
source of embarrassment to the fortunate; 
so all at once an unpremeditated stream of 
praise poured forth in his direction. Men 
joined the current in spite of themselves; 
the longer they tried to keep out of it the 
more enthusiastically they waded in at the 
end. And thus the old gentleman’s assidu- 
ous tho diplomatic inquiries resulted in any- 
thing but disappointment. “ Still, the mat- 
ter is by no means decided,” he assured 
himself as he left the house. 

All this time Loring sat in the darkest 
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and narrowest corner of the veranda of his 
boarding-house, his fortune made—and ut- 
terly wretched ! 

The lady of his choice knew where he was, 
but let him stay there: for while she was 
by no means unversed in dignified methods 
whereby men may be drawn unobtrusively 
from sulky corners, she did not choose to 
exert her skill. She was doing her duty. 
Those in authority had conveyed to her quite 
distinctly, tho not in words, that it be- 
hooved her to exhibit a proper pride, and 
she sat on the wide side of the veranda in 
the moonlight, where a great many people 
could observe it. As she laughed and talked 
her good fortune seemed without bounds; 
she was the center of an adoring circle, the 
life of the house, the envy and the admira- 
tion of all other maidens; yet, she also—was 
utterly wretched ! 

She had made up her mind not to go near 
Loring. Loring had made up his mind to 
keep away from her. -She thought him un- 
willing to risk his liberty in marrying a poor 


girl; he thought her unwilling to risk her 


comfort by encouraging a poor man. Each 
regarded the other as a serious disappoint- 
ment; they entertained—as is not unusual 
with people who are what is called in love— 
the lowest possible estimate of each other’s 
generosity and singleness of heart. 

But as time went on they found their posi- 
tions in this world quite unendurable. Lor- 
ing left his dark corner precipitately, deter- 
mined to go down to the wharf, away from 
the unmeaning babble with which his lady 
had so unworthily been surrounded, and the 
lady herself withdrew from the crowd, dis- 
pleased that Loring had not joined it. They 
met on the step—it seemed a heaven-directed 
chance! So they went down to the wharf 
together. 

As they descended the irregular terraces 
of the old-fashioned garden, the bright moon 
was swinging clear in the sky. Far off a 
robin called in the woods, and was answered 
close at hand with sudden exquisite melody 
so sweet, so unearthly, that it thrilled the 
girl with terrified joy. 

“What is it?” she whispered, clinging to 
his arm. 

“TI do not know,” he answered softly, “a 
bird—or an angel—hark !” 


AN EXCEPTION 


The call from across the river came to 
them more faintly; they listened, but nothing 
followed. The answer was in Loring’s heart, 
tender, soaring with celestial jubilance ! 
Was it the moonlight? or the luck in the air? 
Something was making him light-headed. 

There was an old sloop moored near the 
wharf. It had been there a year. They 
were going to sell it for something—‘ some- 
thing. Chinese,” Loring’s lady-love said, by 
way of conversation. 

“Junk? Is that what you mean?” asked 
Loring. 

“Yes,” she answered innocently, and Lor- 
ing laughed aloud. Fortune had been so un- 
kind to him that a single favorable turn of 
the ‘wheel, even so small a boon as the 
causeless lightening of his savage despond- 
ency, made him giddy. He laughed for the 
sake of laughing, and to his lady-love it 
sounded as the crackling of thorns. 

Now, how is a man to know when laugh- 
ter is folly? And how is a man’s sweetheart 
to divine whether he is happy or only rude? 
There are some who believe in intuitions, 
but they have forgotten--or else have never 
known. The real thing is not only essen- 
tially but wilfully blind. 

Loring was making a mistake; he was 
conscious of it, but he kept on laughing out 
of wounded feeling and idiotic self-assertion. 
Cannot a man laugh when he wishes with- 
out being misunderstood? 

Such Calibans as we sometimes are! If 
he had only been that bird calling from the 
dappled moonlit woods ! 

Thus Loring’s lady-love was confirmed in 
the serious disappointment she had felt a 
while before. It was well, she reflected, 
that she had recognized her mistake in time; 
how little it takes to open a person’s eyes! 
Talking of other things she walked across 
the wharf and sat down on the stone coping 
at the edge. Long ago ships came in there 
to anchor; innumerable ladders ran’ down 
to the many little skiffs and dories attached 
to the mooring-rings; all the hard gravel of 
the space between the granite walls used 
from time to time to be covered with bar- 
rels and bales; and costly curios and frail 
china came home in the captain’s queer old 
hair trunk; but now the dories were gone, 
the mooring-rings were rusty, and the lad- 
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ders had fallen to pieces from long disuse. 
The big ships no longer sailed in at high tide 
“past the rough stone beacon at the mouth 
of the inlet, and the old wharf, deserted, 
ran out into the water, a sunken grass-cov- 
ered square, framed in by rough gray battle- 
ments of granite. Across it the rattling 
boom of the worn-out sloop stretched white, 
a ghostly reminder of other days. 

When Loring’s lady-love dropped his arm 
she had crept under this boom, and seated 
herself with her back to the little harbor. 
She could see the tall mast of the sloop 
reaching far upward, and with the loose 
rigging making black lines against the sky. 
A fitful breeze moved the ropes and set the 
dangling chain to clanking faintly. . The 
water, left behind in the rotten hold, gurgled 
out after the ebbing tide with a querulous, 
hurrying murmur. 

Loring had grown suddenly grave. He 
came up and rested his elbows on the end of 
the boom which swung a little under his 
weight, and leaning across it looked down at 
her. She was smiling, and his heart sank. It 


was a detached, unsympathetic, emancipated 


smile of the remote kind, harder to bear than 
many sneers. 

“T am done for now!” thought Loring. 
“That unlucky laugh!” 

For this is the way that lovers feel about 
their life-enduring, death-defying passion; a 
laugh prolonged, a breath too much, a smile 
whose motive is not clear—and love has 
perished! Oh, strong love! 

“If that is all her affection can stand,” he 
concluded silently, “it is well for me that I 
am not so far gone but that I may recover.” 
And yet his face, as the moon shone full 
full upon it, looked haggard and worn, while 
from the girl’s lips the smile had slowly 
faded. The white light struck through the 
curling tangled hair about her forehead and 
made an aureole. 

Yes, her eyes had been opened! The proc- 
ess was curiously like martyrdom! 

And he, who might so easily recover, 
seemed as one struck by death ! 

Yet they said nothing; only, to steady him- 
self, he leaned against the long white boom 
and bent his head lower and lower to see 
her in the shadow. The dim pathetic face 
was not turned away, then—the boom did 
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it!—it swung him toward her, and he kissed 
her! 

He asked for nothing, she promised noth- 
ing; they did not even speak to each other as 
they came up the steep grassy hill, but the 
people on the veranda saw them coming and 
said, some of them, that it was a shame for 
that girl to keep Loring dangling about her 
all summer; while others affirmed that Lor- 
ing, in the present hand-to-mouth condition 
of his affairs, had no business to pay such ex- 
clusive attention to anybody. So earnestly 
did they discuss it that you might have 
imagined their opinion to be of weight and 
moment. 

Back in Loring’s deserted corner was one 
woman to whom all this talk was weariness. 
She yawned a little as fragments of it 
reached her ear, but suddenly, as he and his 
lady-love came from behind the shrubbery 
and stood on the moonlit steps, she sat up in 
her chair and watched them with interest. 
To the rest their coming was as all other com- 
ings; but to this woman—people of Loring’s 
age called her old—there was a difference. 
She gave a little sigh and then laughed un- 
steadily. “Oh the wisdom of folly!” she 
murmured. 

Earlier in the evening an old gentleman 
had been there—a charming old gentleman 
with a white mustache. She had known 
him in his younger days before he had 
turned his back once for all upon an un-° 
grateful art, and those days were hard, so 


- hard that even the prosperity of his later 


years could not obliterate this bitterness. 

“It is better for a man to fail in the thing 
he loves than to succeed in the thing he 
chooses,” he had said to her as he bade her 
good-by that evening, and she had smiled at 
him in sudden recognition of more than his 
words, one of those smiles that prove to a 
man he is not forgotten. He had turned 
away, convinced that in her eyes thirty years 
had wrought in him but little change, and 
had stepped off jauntily, feeling far from 
old. But she, left alone in the twilight, had 
sat looking across the inlet into the eastern 
sky; it was slowly turning pink, the moon 
came up into it large and round. She was 
thinking of long ago, and into her clear blue 
eyes crept the look that, after we are fifty, 
stands for tears. 
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For in those far off days she had promised 
nothing, and he had asked nothing. There 
had been no mysterious intimations of luck 
in the air, perverting common-sense; he had 
looked down upon her upturned face in the 
moonlight and had sighed and—gone away. 
And when later Loring and his lady-love 
came up from the wharf the beautiful lady 
had sighed also—and remembered. | 

The next morning the little old gentleman 
arose with an irresistible inclination to go 
and prove to somebody that he had never 
made a mistake in his life. He wanted, also, 
to talk about his wife. She was the wittiest, 
prettiest, youngest-looking little woman of 
her age he had ever seen. He could hardly 
wait to finish his breakfast so anxious was 
he to make this manifest. 

As a preliminary step toward finding a 
sympathetic listener he went over to the 
boarding-house and inquired for Loring, 
who—as he very well knew—would be sure 
to be out sketching. Had any one accused 
bim of this subterfuge he would have de- 
nied it, but on being informed of Loring’s 
probable whereabouts he exhibited an indif- 
ference hardly decent, and sauntered around 
the veranda, continuing his search for a con- 
fidant. 

He found one, sitting in the green shade of 
the sun-flecked grapevines. Her white hair 
was piled in snowy coils at the top of her 
head, her eyes were blue as the patches of 
sky seen through the diamond shaped open- 
ings between the leaves, and as she rose to 
greet him—the faint color coming and going 
in her perfect face—he marveled that he 
should have so forgotten her most majestic 
hight. No wonder, he thought. to himself, 
that in days gone by he had been ready, not 
to live for her, but to die for her. Alas, so 
much the easier thing! 

And he could not check the reflection that 
in spite of the charm of perpetual youth 
there was yet something harmonious and 
just in a fulfilment of all conditions. What 
this woman was, she was; and that in itself 
was perfection! 

The big home-like house on this sunny, 
breezy day was quite deserted, and as he sat 
there alone with this beautiful, stately, im- 
perial old love of his, the fiery little man 
felt a bewildered sense of peace and repose. 


AN EXCEPTION 
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Softly they talked, dropping a sentence here 
and there with pleasant unhurried ease, 
glancing half unheeding at the sky, at the 
hills or at the water of the inlet sparkling 
and rippling in the sun and wind; but all the 
while an imperceptible tide was drifting 
them back to a different scene in a long past 
time when they sat together, afraid to turn 
the page of life lest they find their story 
ended, 

They saw a. cool low room darkened 
against the summer heat; a soft wind rattled 
the half closed blinds and swayed the thin 
white curtains sleepily. The air was sweet 
with the perfume of the petunia and mignon- 
ette which loomed in the sunlit garden, 
and outside the window the breeze in the 
pine tree hummed monotonously all day long 
a melody in tune with the bees. 

They spoke of none of these things, they 
only remembered, and the beautiful lady 


. who had been intending to tell her old friend 


of the success of her boys in college, com- 
pletely forgot their four stalwart existences; 
and as for the little old gentleman’s inclina- 
tion to talk about his wife—it was no longer 
irresistible! Memory, in blowing away the 
ashes of every-day life, had played them a 
trick; for on beholding that which was left 
they discovered that the cinders were burn- 
ing coals. 

“ Great heavens!” thought he with a sort 
of terrified exultation. “To think that I’ve 
not got over it! At my age, too! There must 
be something real about it after all. And 
what the dickens shall I talk of?” 

Then straightway, with tactful ease, the 
beautiful lady fell to discussing Loring and 
his lady-love, and if unconsciously in the 
telling of their story past experience supplied 
the place of present facts, and observation 
was made to bend to inference, who shall 
blame her? Not the little old gentleman 
surely, who, recognizing this with joyous 
acumen, felt himself in the mood to infer 
also, to limitless extent. 

Never were lovers so well understood, nor 
lovers’ trials rehearsed with more delicate 
sympathy. With what tender irony were 
their weaknesses condoned, with what gentle 
envy was their strength made clear! How 
adorable their rashness, and yet how reason- 
able had been their fears. 
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And all the while, blown by treacherous 
memory, the coals glowed incandescent, 
lighting all the shadowy corners of the past. 
In the lady’s cheeks the soft pink burned 
rosy red, and the little old gentleman felt a 
dreamy enchanted uncertainty as to what 
was the year or the date. So they parted, 
at last—understanding. 

In the meantime Loring was down in the 
garden painting a gate. A smoke-tree arched 
over it, and the holly-hocks with tall pink 
stems pointed upward close by; little downy 


puff-balls of poppies grew white near the - 


ground, and in the shadows a girl stood 
waiting. It was a wonderful picture. The 
little old gentleman on his way home stepped 
aside to look at it, and sighed, and looked, 
and sighed again. 

“You'll never do that a second time,” he 
said abruptly. ‘“ You may do better. You'll 
very likely do worse; but just that you will 
never repeat! For heaven’s sake don’t spoil 
it—whatever happens!” He called the last 
over his shoulder as he hurried off. 

“The old duffer’s crazy,” said Loring to 
his sweetheart. “ What could happen ?” 
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“Nothing could happen,” she answered 
confidently. ah 

And contrary to all precedent in “tale 
or history” nothing, in the sense she in- 
tended, did happen. Loring received the ap- 
pointment. He had not dreamed of such a 
possibility, and after doing all they could to 
procure it for him his friends united in de- 
claring that it was preposterous that he 
should have it; but when it came he took it, 
and kept it with no doubt or searchings of 
conscience as to his fitness to hold it— 
wherein he displayed an element of strength 
not wholly unexpected by those who knew 
him. 

And so he became famous; he also grew 
rich. Moreover, in the course of his true 
love there was never so much as a ripple of 
mischance; but he might live an hundred 
years, even a thousand, and never would he 
know a morning of such keen, strange pleas- 
ure as was experienced by the beautiful 
lady and the little old gentleman when the 
success of his future was finally decided by 
the memory of their failure in the past! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


THE RUSKIN CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON. 


LMr. Casson is the founder of the Labor Church in America. Only recently he left his church at Lynn, 
Mass., to become a colonist at Ruskin, where he now edits the colony’s interesting organ, The Coming Nation. 
Before he became a Socialist he was a Methodist minister. ] 


OnE of the most unique and influential 
communities in America is to be found in the 
woods of western Tennessee. Its name is 
Ruskin, called so in honor of England’s great 
idealist. 

It is located 57 miles west of Nashville 
and six miles from the Nashville & St. Louis 
Railway. Over four years ago it was 
founded by a body of Socialists who had 
been drawn together by reading a paper 
called The Coming Nation. 

. The little colony struggled against a thou- 
sand difficulties for the first two years of its 
existence, but it is now the possessor of 
1,800 acres of good land and a score of thriv- 
ing industries. The colonists number 250, 
and are steadily increasing their numbers. 
They have built a well-equipped printery, 


50 x 100, three stories high, from which they 
still issue their paper, The Coming Nation, 
now one of the most widely-quoted social 
reform papers in America. 

There is also a store, a saw mill, grist mill, 
photograph gallery, machine shop, black- 
smith shop, suspender shop, coffee shop, tin 
shop, tailor shop and steam laundry. <A 
large trade is done with the outside world 
in clothing, cereal coffee, celery, books, pho- 
tographs and suspenders. A sash and door 
factory is in process of erection. The farm- 
ing department is supplied with 22 mules 
and horses, 45 cattle, 12 sheep, 18 hives of 
bees, 150 pigs and 1,000 chickens. A year 
ago the estimated value of the colony’s pos- 
sessions was $78,000. 

New members are admitted to the colony. 
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by majority vote, on payment of $500, and 
after’ they have satisfactorily answered a 
long list of carefully prepared questions. 
They are required to be Socialists, to be op- 
posed to anarchy and free love, and to pledge 
themselves to work for the perpetuity of the 
association. 

The majority of the members are native- 
born Americans, tho a dozen different na- 
tionalities are represented. The government 
of the colony is thoroughly democratic, the 
Initiative and Referendum being in opera- 
tion. A Board of 12 directors and an 
Executive Committee of 3, direct the affairs, 
tho at any time a general stockholders’ meet- 
ting may be called, from the decision of 
which there is no appeal. Women have the 
same political rights as men, and receive the 
same compensation for their work. Married 
women are expected to work 5 hours a 
day, while all others work 9. 

Food, houses, medical attendance, laundry 
work, shoe repairing, recreation and instruc- 
tion are all free; and every grown person 
receives labor checks to the value of $1 per 
week for other expenses. A smaller graded 
allowance is made for children. Ruskin 
prints a currency of its own, which circu- 
lates in the colony and among the neighbor- 
ing farmers. ' 

The houses are not very elaborate struc- 
tures, except the printery and the Bachelors’ 
Home, which latter is a pretentious three- 
story building, inhabited by thirteen forlorn 
old bachelors. Few of the houses contain 
more than three rooms, and some have only 
two. None of the houses need a kitchen, as 
the colonists take their meals in a large din- 
ing hall over the printery. Co-operation is 
in all things the principle to which they have 
committed themselves, and they do not be- 
lieve it is wise to equip and maintain 100 
different small kitchens, when one large one 
is possible. 

The dining hall is also fitted up with a 
platform, curtain and scenery, so that it can 
be used for the plays and concerts given by 
the bright young people of the colony. 

Everything is very regular and systematic, 
tho without conveying any sense of a cast 
iron system. No member is allowed to 
do as he pleases, unless his pleasure and 
the general welfare coincide, At 5.30 every 
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week day morning the steam whistle blows 
three blasts to awaken the sleepers, at 6 it 
calls them to breakfast, and at 7 it bids 
every one go to work. From 12 to 1 is the 
dinner hour, and at 5 the day’s work is over. 
Every department has its foreman, who is 
responsible for the work. 

The greatest natural wonders of Ruskin 
are its two caves. One is called the stalac- 
tite cave, from the pendant accretions that 
have been formed there in unnumbered 
ages. It is very picturesque, as many of the 
formations have assumed strange.and gro- 
tesque shapes. Now and then, on a bright 
moonlit evening, the Ruskinites assemble in 
its largest chamber, which they illuminate 
with torches, and enjoy a subterranean band 
concert. 

The other cave is not so weird and pic- 
turesque, but it is infinitely more useful. It 
has been transformed into a cold storage 
warehouse. Its temperature varies only two 
degrees the whole year round, and over 
5,000 gallons of canned tomatoes, beans, etc., 
and 2,000 heads of celery are stored away in 
it at present for winter use. Inside the cave 
and about 75 yards from its mouth, is a deep 
spring about 35 feet square. Two pipes 
run from the spring, one to a cement reser- 
voir‘on top of the great cliff, which looms 
like the rock of Gibraltar over the colony, 
and the other to the center of the village. 

Therearein allaboutS80 co-operative colonies 
in the United States, but the position of Rus- 
kin is unique. It is not, like Zoar, Economy 
and the various Shaker settlements, a com- 
munity of monks and nuns, who have en- 
tirely withdrawn from the world and its 
wicked ways. Neither is it like Icaria, a 
mere group of foreigners, who co-operate and 
cling together merely because of their isola- 
tion. 

The fact that so many of these colonies 
have failed proves little against such a com- 
munity as Ruskin. While it is apparently 
isolated, it is in reality the center of infiu- 
ences which reach every State in the Union. 
No community could be more intensely inter- 
ested in the events that are transpiring 
throughout the world. 

It is not, like Icaria, a mere colony of 
human bees, neglecting the cultivation of the 
mind, and regarding the soul merely as the 
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body’s tailor and grocer. As Lydia Kings- 
mill Commander has said: 

“The real trouble with Icaria was that 
the mental and ideal nature of the young 
was not cultivated and given room for ex- 
pansion. The education was primitive; the 
arts and sciences were ‘neglected; and the 
esthetic longings suppressed. Hence the 
youth preferred to suffer the material dis- 
advantages of the competitive world rather 
than submit to the deprivations to their 
higher nature. Ruskin is not falling into 
this fatal error. Education is the keynote of 
the colony. Its nucleus was a wide-awake 
reform paper, published in the interests of 
humanity. Its ideal is not simply to be a 
great business success, but to become the 
living embodiment of the ideal civilization, 
wherein skill in all industries shall be 
crowned by the highest mental and moral 
attainments, where the graces and joys of 
life shall be added to the sterner virtues.” 

Ruskin has, besides its school, its art stu- 
dio, its libravy, its cla:ses in music, its 
lecture course and its lyceum. In the dining 
hall are large oil portraits of John Ruskin, 
Froebel and Eugene V. Debs, also an artistic 
curtain and fancy emblematic panels, all the 
work of Professor Broome, a member of the 
colony. More than all this, the foundations 
* have already been laid for a “ College of the 
New Economy,” and the colonists have a 
dream that some day Ruskin will be the in- 
tellectual Mecca of America. 


There is in Ruskin a rare and happy blend-- 


ing of the practical and the ideal. It is suf- 
ficiently businesslike to be rated Al in 
Bradstreet’s, and yet it has visions of a 
happy time coming when the principles it 
stands for shall conquer the world and usher 
in labor’s millennium. The members are 
above all things an earnest and serious peo- 
ple. They are conscious of having a mission 
and one of no ordinary importance. They 
are not shallow, incompetent talkers and 
Utopia-builders. They do not loaf about the 
woods and rhapsodize about the dignity of 
labor and the glorious possibilities of the 
twenty-third century. They take off their 
coats and proceed to plow and build. -They 
cherish high hopes and ideals regarding the 
future of Ruskin, but they have no time to 
talk of these things till their work is done. 
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Visitors are continually enjoying the col- 
ony’s hospitality. They come from near and 
distant States, and impress the colonists 
with the idea that Ruskin is playing an im- 
portant role in American history. A Ruskin- 
consciousness is being developed ameng the 
members. They speak of their affairs with 
a peculiar pride and dignity. There is a 
placid, satisfied look on their faces. They 
are proud of “our caves,” “our printery ” 
and “ our crops.” 

They appear to crave no stimulants, either 
physical or mental. No liquor is allowed to 
be sold. Simple pleasures amuse them and 
ennui is unknown. They are not dependent 
upon professional comedians for their amuse- 
ment. The young people have a “ Progress 
League,” which gives entertainments every 
Monday evening. There is also a mandolin 
club, an orchestra and a brass band. 

The children have the freedom of the 
place. They are allowed to watch all the 
work that is being done, and thereby dis- 
cover what labor they are best fitted to per- 
form. A scroll saw and lathe have been pro- 
cured especially for the boys, and they are 
allowed to make wagons and toys for them- 
selves. A kindergarten has been built for 
the smaller children, fitted up with tables, 
organ, blackboard, etc. 

The young people are bright and self-re- 
liant. They are entirely free from cynicism 
or conventionality; and at their frequent 
parties they can amuse themselves without 
the everlasting cards and dancing. 

There appear to be no social cliques or 
grades. There are a few members who make 
much unnecessary trouble for the majority, 
but none act as if they felt themselves su- 
perior to the others. Those of similar tastes 
associate together, but it is wonderful to 
note the sympathy that exists between peo- 
ple of entirely different tastes and occupa- 
tion. Every colonist has a personal interest 
in every department of work, and thus there 
originates a congeniality which is rare and 
almost impossible in individualistic society. 

There is no church in Ruskin. The nearest 
place of worship is a small Methodist chapel 
at Edgewood, two miles away. The ma- 
jority of the colonists are indifferentists in 
religion.’ They call themselves neither ortho- 
dox nor infidel. They feel, nevertheless, 
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that their brotherly co-operative life is in 
perfect harmony with the teachings of 
Christ;-and while they do not say “ Lord, 
Lord,” they believe they are doing the things 
which he said. 

While there is of course some discontent 
and bickering at times, the unity of thought 
and feeling is remarkable. Every member 
has strong convictions on matters of social 
reform and an original ideal of what the 
colony ought to be; yet their devotion to 
Ruskin and their realization of its mission 
prevent any serious clashing of opinions. 

It is commonly asserted in regard to co- 
operative life that such is unsuited for 
women, but this has not been the case in 
the Tennessee settlement. The public kitch- 
en, where the work is done by five men, 
removes the whole burden of cooking and 
meal-getting from the’ women. Most of 
them work in small groups, and to all ap- 
pearances perfect harmony seems to exist 
between them. The petty jealousies that are 
always said to be latent in the feminine 
heart are rarely in evidence in Ruskin. 

In fact, to live in the colony for a few 
months is to discover that most of the argu- 
ments against a co-operative life are unten- 
able. It becomes as natural as any other, 
and much more congenial and satisfactory 
to the mind and heart. Life loses its com- 
plex and bewildering aspect and becomes 
simple and comprehensible. The artifici- 
ality, which is apt to nauseate us at times 
in the great gilded cities, gives place to a 
frank and open manner of life. 

The problems of overproduction and un- 
dercotisumption no longer confuse the mind. 
Bimetallism and. monometallism seem to 
have no practical significance. The. snarled 
and twisted social problem becomes as 
straight as a telegraph wire. It is only how 
to work for others while others are working 
for you. 

It is a popular fallacy that co-operative 
colonies are frail, impecunious affairs which 
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struggle through two or three hazardous 
years and then become bankrupt. It was re- 
cently noted in the daily press that the Zoar 
colony had dissolved, but most of the re- 
ports failed to mention that it was founded 
81 years ago, and that it was worth a mil- 
lion and a half at the time of its dissolution. 
Every member received four thousand dol- 
lars as his share. 

The Icarian colony, which was said to 
have “failed,” flourished for 39 years and 
made every member well to do. The vari- 
ous Shaker communities are all on a solid 
financial basis; and it is well known that the 
co-operative enterprises of England are the 
most stable institutions of the country. 

Some colonies have failed because they 
have depended upon a single industry for 
their maintenance. Ruskin, on the con- 
trary, has not put all its eggs in one basket. 
lts industries are so varied that it is almost 
self-sufficient. It carries on not only a local 
commerce with the farmers of~ Dickson 
County, but also sends its products to every 
State. Its roots are so widespread that no 
local drought nor tempest can overthrow it. 

Whether Ruskin is destined to live through 
the twentieth century or not, its short career 
of four years has been full of interest to the 
student of sociology and human nature. Its 
brave little band of pioneers is grappling 
with the new problem of industrial democ- 
racy which every civilized nation will have 
to face before many years. 

It is not wise to stand on the beaten road 
and sneer at the blunders of the world’s 
pathfinders. Many a sea captain has had to 
run his vessel on the rocks before they 
could all be marked down in the charts. 
Many an early settler was drowned in our 
American rivers before the shallow fords 
were discovered; and when Ruskin becomes 
only the memory of a courageous endeavor 
its experience will be the heritage of the 
race. 


Ruskin, Tenn, 
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THE JAPAN OF ’98, 


BY J. H. DEFOREST, D.D. 


It is almost impossible to condense the 
significant events of the year into one arti- 
cle without squeezing the life out of them. 
While there has been no especial develop- 
ment of relations with outside nations, there 
has been a striking political and moral fer- 
ment within. Government by party is now 
in sight. After years of serious difficulty 
the new Civil Code is in operation. Prepa- 
rations for bringing all foreigners under Jap- 
anese law next July are under way, wide 
discussions of which, under the general title 
of Mixed Residence, have branched out into 
the reformation of prisons, and even into the 
great question of the relation of the State to 
Buddhism and Christianity. There have 
been upheavals in the educational and other 
departments that touch the very life of an- 
cient traditions. A new moral era has been 
ushered in by a popular and serious discus- 
sion for the first time of concubinage, and by 


a reopening of the question of legalized pros- 
titution. The action of the Doshisha Trus- 
tees, who, it seems, are not trustees at all, 
but merely members of the Doshisha Com- 


pany, has astonished the best friends of 
Japan all over the world. The keen desire 
manifested for an alliance with England and 
the United States shows how absolutely Ja- 
pan has parted company with Oriental civ- 
ilization. And the thoughts of the martyred 
Mori on the poverty of the Japanese lan- 
guage and its uselessness as a medium of in- 
ternational communication, has naturally re- 
appeared in a strong advocacy of altering 
the language somehow so as to compete 
more successfully with the West. 

A brief account of the downfall of two 
Cabinets within six months was published in 
THE INDEPENDENT, August 18th. The great- 
est statesman of Japan, Marquis Ito, was 
unhorsed almost as soon as he got into the 
saddle, and as if ashamed at his sudden 
overthrow, he offered not only his resigna- 
tion to the Emperor, but with all the self- 
depreciation of a true Oriental he begged to 
return also his rank and honors, and to be 
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allowed to become a private citizen, which 
last request was, of course, ignored. We may 
as well bear in mind that this fallen states- 
man never falis except nominally. In fact, he 
holds the power just about the same whether 
he is in or out. It was his advice to the Em- 
peror that secured the appointment of Count 
Okuma as Premier, and Count Itagaki as 
Home Minister in July, and having done that 
he went off on a pleasure trip to China, leay- 
ing the first party Cabinet and the newly 
formed Constitutional Party to try their 
hand at running the Government. 

Count Okuma spoke early and confidently 
about being able to do something great and 
good for Japan in case the new party could 
keep control for five or six years, but before 
as many months had passed down came his 
Cabinet, making the shortest time on record. 
It is wholly unique that three Cabinets, 
headed by such veteran statesmen as Matsu- 
kata, Ito and Okuma, should have ended in 
failure within ten months, and it would ex- 
cite alarm for the stability of the Japanese 
Government were ‘it not evident that all 
sorts of experiments must be tried before an 
Eastern nation can settle down to Western 
methods. 

The speedy failure of this Constitutional 
Party is the one great political landmark of 
the year. Made up by the coalition of two 
antagonistic parties, who united simply be- 
cause both wished the downfall of the clan 
statesmen and the introduction of party Cab- 
inets, it had from the start all the elements 
of discord. As the old party lines could not 
be forgotten, it was necessary to divide the 
Cabinet offices as nearly as possible into 
Liberal and Progressive elements, and “ the 
balance of power” became the watchword 
of those hungry for the spoils of office. The 
new party had grave financial questions to 
face, but could agree on no plan to meet the 
threatening deficit of thirty or forty millions 
of yen. Both factions contain men of real 
merit and of sterling political morality, yet 
the clamor for positions was a shock to the 











moral sentiments of traditional Japan. Then 
the introduction of five new men from the 
Representatives and none from the Peers 
made it doubtful whether the two Houses 
would work in harmony. Indeed, relations 
soon became so strained that the Peers were 
about to impeach the Cabinet when it dis- 
solved itself by wholesale resignations. The 
occasion of the fall was an innocent speech 
of the Minister for Education, Ozaki, in 
which he strongly condemned the growing 
worship of money power, using this unfortu- 
nate illustration: ‘We are even worse than 
plutocratic America. If in distant ages Ja- 
pan should become a republic, we would 
probably elect such men of wealth as Iwa- 
saki or Mitsui as President.” It is hard for 
United States citizens to see the lurking dis- 
loyalty in such a remark, but it threw sensi- 
tive Japanese, especially the royal relatives, 
into frantic anxiety, and the calls for the 
Minister’s resignation were loud. Being one 
of the brilliant and popular statesmen of the 
younger generation, it’ was thought the 
threatening storm would blow over, but the 
anxious Court persuaded the Emperor to 
take a wholly new step—to notify Count 
Okuma that the resignation of the offending 
Minister must be sent in. This is the first 
open interference of Court nobles in politics, 
and the Premier undoubtedly should have 
sent in his own resignation, but instead of 
that he did as the Emperor ordered, and 
then asked the vacant place for one of his 
own party. This wholly destroyed the bal- 
ance of power between the old parties, and 
at once the ex-Liberals all resigned in a 
body, leaving Count Okuma in full posses- 
sion—for a few hours. Then he resigned, 
and the first party Cabinet came to a speedy 
end. 


What, then, became of the Constitutional. 


Party? By a shrewd move the ex-Liberals 
succeeded in gettinga general meeting called, 
but the ex-Progressives refused to attend. 
So the Liberals, with great glee, dissolved 
the Constitutional Party, and capturing the 
name, organized themselves into the New 
Constitutional Party, much to the disgust of 
the belated Progressives, who afterward 
kept the laugh agoing by forming them- 
selves into the True Constitutional Party. 
In all this political squabbling there seems 
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at first sight not only no progress toward 
government by party, but even a total col- 
lapse of the whole movement. For the No- 
vember Premier is Yamagata, Japan’s great 
soldier, who has had the reputation of hay- 
ing advised the Emperor more than once to 
put an end to obstructive Houses by suspen- . 
sion of the Constitution. There can be no 
doubt that this heroic method is most con- 
genial to the soldier who has little patience 
with refractory Diets. But, lo, even this 
stalwart statesman, like others of Japan’s 
illustrious men, has come to the point where 
strong personal feelings must be laid aside 
for national interests, and rather than pro- 
long the internal confusion and place Japan 
at a disadvantage in foreign relations, the old 
soldier gracefully and publicly owned up 
that the days of ‘‘ Transcendental Cabinets ” 
are at an end, and announced an alliance 
with the ex-Liberals, which step the Emper- 
or himself has sanctioned. The year ends 
with this great victory won. Japan’s Cab- 
inets have come down out of the clouds, 
and her Constitution has received a new in- 
terpretation to the effect that the Ministers 
shall be responsible to the people as well as 
to the throne. Much shorter steps in the 
evolution of free institutions have cost other 
nations heavily in blood and treasure. Cer- 
tainly Japan is worthy of generous congrat- 
ulations on the peaceful solution of this 
dangerous problem. The greatest crisis since 
the granting of the Constitution is evidently 
passed, and the statesmen who have made 
modern Japan will doubtless become mem- 
bers of the New or the True Constitutional 
Party. 

Looking out upon world movements the 
Japanese have expressed, through their press 
and through significant utterances of eminent 
statesmen, a warm desire for an alliance of 
some kind with England, or with the United 
States, or with both, for the peaceful solu- 
tion of the threatening problems of the Hast. 
The amazing cheek of Russia in taking vir- 
tual possession of the peninsula from which 
she helped to oust Japan, the open violation 
of the principles of international law by Ger- 
many’s seizure of Kiao-Chau, and the gath- 
ering of the nations as if for the partition of 
China, have naturally aroused more than 
suspicion here, and Japan’s eager desire to” 
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check this irruption of Huropean powers and 
to maintain the integrity of China makes 
her long for an understanding with the two 
great friends with whom her foreign rela- 
tions have always been the most intimate. 
The very fact of an open desire for an al- 
liance with such powers shows a wonderful 
growth in the consciousness of being a na- 
tion that must be taken into account, and 
this in turn can hardly fail to operate fa- 
vorably on the development of higher moral 
standards in society and in the family. 

The war with Spain touched a responsive 
chord in the Japanese heart, for it was so 
much like her war with China. Both fought 
for the independence of neighboring peoples, 
and both had an unbroken series of victories 
on sea and land, ending in speedy peace for 
each with widely extended domains. It is 
indeed a marvelous movement that has, by 
these two brief wars, lessened the distance 
between Japan and the United States from 
four thousand miles to about two hundred. 
It is worth something to have so progressive 
a nation welcoming us to a position so near 
her own when we know that the occupation 
of the Philippines by any other power save 
England would have aroused strong senti- 
ments of opposition. ; 

Coming back to matters internal, one key 
to the understanding of the year’s events is 
found in what is called here “ mixed resi- 
dence,” but whichin international law is sim- 
ply the opposite of exterritoriality. Even this 
latter term is a posertosomeeducated people. 
A gifted authoress, whose name has often 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, once took me 
to task for using this word, which she said 
was not in her dictionary. Most certainly 
“ mixed residence ” is not. I believe this term 
was coined by the Japanese. So long as 
their attention was fastened on the national 
inferiority implied by the word exterritori- 
ality, all the passion of Japanese feeling was 
directed toward the abolition of that hated 
term. As soon as this was accomplished, 
the ery: “Abolition of exterritoriality,” 
which showed the relation of foreign na- 
tions to Japan, gave place to “ Mixed Resi- 
dence,”’ which shows the relation of Japan 
to foreigners residing here. That is, for- 
eigners are no longer to be cooped up in a 
few ports, but are to have the freedom of 
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the whole country, with virtually the same 
rights and privileges as Japanese, includ- 
ing even citizenship. It is this startling 
problem, the same liberties for foreigners as 
for Japanese, that has thrown conservative 
Japan into semi-spasms. While intensely 
eager to get foreigners under Japanese law, 
the conservatives have dreaded their advent 
to Japanese privileges, with the right to re- 
side anywhere, and with endless wealth to 
form companies, build factories, and com- 
pete with inexperienced Japan. But in spite 
of the earnest opposition of learned profess- 
ors and the wails of Buddhist priests, the 
statesmen of Japan knew there could be no 
abolition of exterritoriality without unfet- 
tered mixed residence. That question is set- 
tled once for all by the new treaties which 
go into operation next July, and that is the 
reason why the great discussions of the year 
have so largely centered around “ Prepara- 
tions for Mixed Residence.” This is the 
trunk out of which such branches as these 
grew: Prison Reform; the Legal Status of 
Christianity in Japan; the Abolition of Con- 
cubinage. The Doshisha question, too, has 
some relation to this. 

The prisons of Japan on the whole are a 
credit to the nation. Not that they are per- 
fect, but because of the rapid progress made 
in the reforms. I visited two of them eigh- 
teen years ago, before torture was abolished. 
The dark cells, the herding of criminals, the 
abominable filth, the lack of shelter from the 
cold, were enough to show that humanita- 
rian sentiments were still slumbering. I 
was recently escorted leisurely through two 
others, and the changes for the better are as 
great as can reasonably be expected. Inas- 
much as our own new prison system dates 
only from ’69, we can have no word of con- 
demnation for Japan, where the principle of 
indeterminate sentences is in vogue. Re- 
form here, however, would hardly keep pace 
with progress in political rights and in edu- 
cation. There is ample room for new and 
better methods, but the curious part of it is 
that it is so large a branch of the mixed 
residence talk. It would almost seem as 
though the Japanese expected that when 
foreigners come under Japanese law hun- 
dreds of them would surely get into prison. 
How, then, should they be treated? Of 
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course, let them have precisely the same 
treatment as Japanese criminals, said some. 
But the majority looked more broadly upon 
differences, and claimed that, while inflict- 
ing proper punishment upon foreign offend- 
ers, to put them upon unaccustomed Japan- 
ese food and in the insufficient prison cloth- 
ing would imperil health, and therefore due 
consideration should be given lest the pun- 
ishment should exceed the sentence. Even 
Cabinet members have asserted that foreign 
criminals shall not be subject to any sudden 
changes of food and clothing. We foreign- 
ers, however, do not fret over the prospect 
of being entertained at the expense of the 
Government. An occasional unfortunate 
sailor, some of the open-port blacklegs, and 
quick-tempered men who use their fists be- 
“ cause they can’t swear in Japanese, will 
compose the few foreigners that get into 
prison here. . 

But suddenly Christianity became mixed 
up with the prison problem. In all the pris- 
ons there are moral teachers, who corre- 
spond in a measure to our prison chaplains. 
In Kobe and in Hokkaido, a few years since, 
many of these teachers were earnest Chris- 
tians and confessedly did good work. But the 
Buddhists took advantage of the anti-foreign 
reaction and drove.them from every place. 
The Okuma Cabinet, with its younger and 
progressive statesmen, may be said to have 
been friendly, though not partial, to Chris- 
tianity. Be that as it may, the Rev. K. 
Tomeoka, who probably is the best informed 
Japanese on the condition of prisons in New 
York and New England, was recently made 
one of the moral teachers in the model 
prison of Japan, the Sugamo Prison in To- 
kyo, with a salary and rank that made the 
position respected. Hitherto the powerful 
Shin sect of Buddhists had freely given the 
services of two priests to this prison, and 
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they were highly indignant at the dismissal 
of one of them and the substitution of a 
salaried Christian. They have made a big 
cry over it, and have appealed to the public 
with such questions and statements as these: 
“What right has this Western religion here 
in Japan? It is not recognized by the Gov- 
ernment, it has no official standing. It is 
wholly a foreign religion, alien to the sacred 
traditions of Japan, and will surely bring 
confusion and disaster to the nation. Bud- 
dhism alone has the confidence and support 
of the Government, it alone is the national 
religion, and all such offices should be in- 
trusted to them exclusively.” 

So long as the Okuma Cabinet stood, Mr. 
Tomeoka was secure in his new and re- 
sponsible work. But if he has been forced 
to retire this time, it is certain that Chris- 
tianity has gained in the popular estimation 
and the moral defects of Buddhism have 
been more exposed than ever. very such 
battle is in reality a victory for Christianity, 
for it impels a new and wider circle of peo- 
ple to inquire, What, after all, is Christian- 
ity? We may add here that in all probabil- 
ity the Government is ready to give official 
recognition to our religion any time the 
Christians will permit it. This would mean 
that the Christians must have a recognized 
head, or heads of sects, who will stand as 
the official means of communication. The 
Government will not deal with every little 
sect, but any body of Christians, numbering 
from 10,000 to 50,000 members, might have 
recognition and Government supervision, 
with freedom of taxation for their Church 
property, but with no liberty to enter poli- 
tics. But the Christians have heard more or 
less of the history of the relations of Church 
and State, and are not as yet eager to be su- 
pervised. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN. 


Quaerens me sedisti lassus. 
PENITENCE is the door wide swung before the knocking Guest; 
Love, the firelight; and the feast is Joy of sins confessed ; 
But Patience is the couch whereon the welcomed Christ may rest. 


CampripGce, Mass. 







FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY HON. HUGH H. LUSK, 


Ex-MgMBER OF THE New ZEALAND PARLIAMENT. 


On the third day of June last the question 
of accepting or rejecting the Federal Consti- 
tution prepared for the people of Australia 
by the Federal Convention was submitted to 
the electors of four out of the six 
colonies into which Australia is di- 
vided. The people of Western Austra- 
lia did not vote, as the necessary ar- 
rangements had not been completed for tak- 
ing the votes of its widely scattered popula- 
tion, and the electors of the eastern colony of 
Queensland were not called upon to vote, as 
that colony had taken no active part in the 
movement. The result of the referendum 
was that the Constitution was accepted by 
a large majority in the colonies of Victoria, 
South Australia and Tasmania, and by a 
narrow majority in New South Wales, 
where, however, nearly 10,000 less than the 
statutory minimum of votes were recorded 
in its favor. 

Thus it appeared that the people—or at 
least a very large majority of the people— 
in the three central colonies of Australia 
were content to federate upon the terms 
proposed, while barely a fourth part of the 
electors of New South Wales could be in- 
duced to support the scheme as presented to 
them in the bill drafted by the convention. 
Technically there was nothing to prevent 
the three central colonies proceeding, as the 
Federal Enabling acts under which the con- 
vention had been elected, and the referen- 
dum taken, had expressly provided that the 
assent of any three colonies should be 
a sufficient warrant for the Parlia- 
ments of those colonies submitting the 
Federal Constitution Act to the Sovereign 
and Parliament of Great Britain for con- 
firmation. It only required the adoption by 
each of the three parliaments of a petition 
requesting that this might he done, and in 
a certain sense the question of Australian 
federation would have been settled. No at- 
tempt has been made, and none has even 
been proposed in any one of the turee agsent- 
ing colonies to take this step, The refusal 
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of New South Wales to accept the proposed 
Federal Constitution has been tacitly ac- 
cepted as conclusive, so far as the work of 
tne Federal Convention of 1897 is concerned, 
by all the other colonies of the group. 

In Australia this was from the first a fore- 
gone conclusion. The circumstances are 
such at present, and in all probability must 
for generations to come remain such, that 
New South Wales absolutely controls the 
situation. With her adhesion a federation, 
either of the eastern colonies, including Vic- 
teria and Quensland along with herself, or - 
of the central colonies, excluding Queens- 
land. but including Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia, would be perfectly feasible; and in 
either case it would be little more than a 
question of time until the other colonies 
joined the federation. Without her adhe- 
sion, there can, for many years to come at 
any rate, be no Australian federation. The 
reason is partly geographical, but it is even 
more one of wealth, resources, and popula- 
tion. Her territory separates Queensland ef- 
fectually from all the settled districts of the 
othey colonies, and she herself possesses the 
largest and most progressive population, the 
most valuable and available lands and min- 
erals, the greatest realized wealth, and by 
far the largest and least encumbered rev- 
enue of any of the colonies. As the solitary 
free-trade colony of the group, it is recog- 
nized that New South Wales would give up 
a good deal in joining the federation, 
while she alone would at least for the pres- 
ent obtain no direct advantage from the 
change, and without her help the other colo- 
nies admit that the cost of federation would 
be too heavy a burden. 

It has been too hastily assumed both in 
England and on the Continent of Europe, 
where much interest has been taken in the 
question, that the refusal of New South 
Wales to accept the proposed federation 
must delay the realization of a united Aus- 
tralia for many years. The impression has 
arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
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strength of the Federal sentiment in New 
South Wales as well as throughout the other 
colonies, and a want of appreciation of the 
real questions on which the Constitution 
was rejected by the electors of the mother 
colony of Australia. These reasons are now 
very clearly defined as the result of the gen- 
eral election of the new Parliament which 
took place at the end of July. That election 
turned mainly upon the federal issue, the 
existing Government representing the party 
which has rejected the proposed Federal 
Act, and the Opposition what was termed 
the party of Federation at Any Price. The 
result was a victory for the Government, 
upon the express understanding that they 
would make every effort to induce the other 
colonies to amend the proposed Constitution 
so as to meet the demands of New South 
Wales. Both parties were equally in favor 
of the federation of Australia, but the Gov- 
ernment party, which commanded a sub- 
stantial, though not an overwhelming ma- 
jority, declared for certain substantial 
amendments, without which they refused to 
entertain it farther. i 

The matter has.thus been reduced to a nar- 
row compass, and it now practically remains 
for the colonies of Victoria, South Austra- 
lia and Tasmania to say whether they are 
sufficiently anxious for federation to give 
way to the demands of New South Wales. 
Should they do so the check to the progress 
of the movement need not last more than a 
year at the most; should they refuse, the fed- 
eration of the Southern Continent will un- 
questionably be postponed for many years, 
and may never take place at all. The pres- 
ent indications are, however, that they will 
not refuse. The terms laid down by the ma- 
jority of the electors of New South Wales as 
the priceof theiracceptance of federation are 
briefly these: The abolition of the principle 
of. equal representation in the Senate of the 
large and small colonies, and the substitu- 
tion either of representation based on popu- 
lation, or of some other efficient safeguard 
against the small populations of three or 
four colonies overriding the legislation 
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passed by the representative Chamber, elect- 
ed on a population basis. (2) The effectual 
removal out of the hands of the Senate of all 
powers of amendment over money bills. (3) 
The removal of all provisions from the Con- 
stitution Act which necessarily involve the 
imposition of high protective duties by the 
Federal Government. If the other colonies 
will so far reconsider the proposed system . 
as to provide for these amendments there 
can be no reasonable doubt that federation 
will be speedily agreed to by New South 
Wales, and there is likewise a very strong 
probability that Queensland will also come 
in. It is true that other points, such as the 
definite allocation of the federal capital 
within the colony, and the better securing to 
New South Wales of irrigation rights from 
her rivers, which afterward flow through 
South Australia, were mentioned, but it may 
safely be said that no such minor questions 
would really delay federation if only the rad- 
ical point of difference can be removed. The 
people of New South Wales are essentially 
radical in their politics, and it is almost cer- 
tain that neither now nor at any time will 
they consent to any constitution which fails 
to recognize the supreme power of a major- 
ity of the whole people, as distinguished 
from the States, in all questions of national 
concern. 

Hitherto, and especially throughout the 
sessions of the Convention, the colonies with 
small populations have strenuously resisted 
the application of the principle unreservedly; 
it remains to be seen how far they will do 
so, now that it has become apparent that it 
is on these terms only that Australian feder- 
ation can be accomplished. It is not improb- 
able that neither Tasmania nor Western 
Australia will at present join a federation 
molded on the lines laid down by New 
South Wales, but if, as would appear prob- 
able, the remaining four colonies are pre- 
pared to do so, there is no reason to doubt 
that an Australian federation will be speed- 
ily formed, into which the force of political 
gravitation will, after but a short delay, pre- 
cipitate the other two. 
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BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


INDIVIDUALS may differ as to what has 
been the most important event at the Capital 
during the present week. Some with their 
eyes fixed on the Senate may consider the 
speech of Senator Hoar, others the speech 
of Senator Mason, still others the speech of 
Senator Foraker, widely differing as these 
speeches do in method and manner, as the 
great event of the week. Reformers, with 
their eyes fixed on the House, may regard 
the final victory for. the civil service as the 
most significant, while I am very certain 
that a large number of the people who live 
in this broad streeted, great circled, smooth 
paved and imposing city will consider the 
first reception of the season held last night 
at the White House as the most illustrious 
event. Thus everything in Washington, as 
in most other cities, depends upon “the 
point of view.” Washington is not so com- 
plex in its life as many other cities. There 
are not so many worlds here as in London, 
or in New York, each revolving in its own 
orbit without touching the other. The social 
and political worlds here are closely related. 
The goddess of politics and the goddess of 
fashion dance together in the same set. As 
for the Goddess of Liberty, she has a perma- 
nent position on the dome of the Capitel. 
There was a facetious discussion in the Sen- 
ate last year when Senator Morrill wished 
to give this lady a new dress of bronze as to 
whether the figure up there was the Goddess 
of Liberty, an Indian chief or an Indian 
squaw. The Indian has not yet reached an 
elevation sufficiently high to entitle him to 
this lofty position, nor has he obtained such 
a controlling influence in the councils of the 
nation as to give him symbolical pre-emi- 
nence. None of the eminent Senators who 
raised the question ascended the dome of 
the Capitol to find out what-kind of a figure 
was on top, and it is not easy to tell from the 
street without an opera glass, but Senator 
Morrill, in answer to a question of Senator 
Gray, informed the Senate that the statue 


was “intended to represent liberty.” He 
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suggested that the difficulty was that the 
statue had turned so black that there was 
no chance to show the shadows, the folds, 
or any part of the drapery—you could hard- 
ly distinguish the statue from a lump of 
coal.” 

The real place, however, for a display of 
drapery is not on the dome of the Capitol; 
it is at a White House reception, and it is 
just here that my embarrassment begins in 
any attempt to describe the display last 
night. I confess my utter incompetency for 
the task. I have made some study of people, 
but little of what they wear. The evolution 
of the fig leaf into a ballroom or party:at- 
tire has passed beyond my comprehension 
and beyond my finding out. What Eve her- 
self would have said to the brilliant, costly 
and perplexing array of costumes last night 
I do not know; but in most of them Eve was 
dutifully remembered and suggested by her 
modern daughters. It may be laid down as 
a dictum of modern fashion that no dress- 
maker can succeed in fitting the arms and 
the neck so completely as nature herself. 
There is no fit so perfect as a skin fit. You 
call it “full dress;” half dress would be 
better. It is an essential compromise be- 
tween the free, unconventional fashion of 
Eden and that extreme artificial form of 
Oriental modesty which forbids a woman to 
show even her face. The members of the 
Turkish Legation might have said “ This is 
not Oriental,” but they could not deny that 
it was Edenic. Outside, the thermometer 
was twenty degrees below the freezing 
point; but in the grand salon of the White 
House the costumes suggested a tropical 
clime. Beautifully festooned with smilax, 
with banks of ferns, plaques of roses and 
carnations, the great east room was like a 
veritable bower, and if you wanted a still 
more vivid suggestion of the Garden of 
Paradise you could walk into the conserva- 
tory and listen to the Marine Band discours- 
ing heavenly strains from “ Lohengrin.” No, 
do not ask me to describe the indescribable. 
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What the ladies wore and what they did not 
wear would have dazed a country dress- 
maker beyond measure. I begged the lady 
who was with me to expound the costumes, 
but it was of no use. I soon became hope- 
lessly involved in a labyrinth of dry goods— 
silks and satins, organdie, tulle, mull and 
velvet, laces, brocades and taffeta illumined 
with pearls, emeralds, diamonds, gold lace, 
silver spangles, sapphires and garnets. If 
I could make a single composite picture of 
the whole feminine toilet I should say that 
the dress of the evening was a smart gown, 
décolleté, made of segments of organdie, 
satin and crimson velvet, with a close fitting 
corsage, a train of silk, trimmed with love 
knots, and a garniture of light green velvet 
below the low fitting bodice, with ornaments 
of sapphire and diamonds. If there are 
many things lacking in this description, re- 
member that it is difficult-to describe fifteen 
hundred costumes in a single composite 
paragraph, and that where so much mate- 
rial is lacking in the costumes something 
must be lacking in the description. 

If you asked me to describe the livery of 


the five hundred coaches that drove up to. 
the White House I could speak with entire 
confidence and authority, for a little manual 


has just been issued in this city, giving 
every formula in the garb of grooms and 
coachmen. It lays down to a button with 
the preciseness of a military bill of dress the 
absolute social requirement for servants in 
livery. The coachman wears the longer 
coat, that is “one of the marks of distinc- 
tion between coachman and groom.” “To 
be right it should have a double row of 
six buttons in front, two at the waist behind, 
and two on the skirts near the bottom. The 
groom’s coat should have six behind, but 
only five in the double row in front. That’s 
strict fashion. Silk hat—but unless you are 
on the Diplomatic Corps, don’t have a cock- 
ade in it.” As for breeches, they are made 
of white stockinet, so that the top button 
comes just below the kneecap. “The 
trousers, if trousers are used, should match 
the coat.” The humiliating thing about all 
this is that Washington, instead of being 
the social capital of the nation and dictating 
to the whole country how many buttons a 
coachman should wear, is simply and ser- 
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vilely following the dictates of London and 
New York. Yet the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will assert itself, and as half the 
carriages which drove to the reception were 
hired at stables or at the street stands, the 
livery as to details was by no means always 
English, anc it would have been wrong to 
infer because a family had a black coach- 
man that they were in mourning. 

The President of the United States, 
who received his two thousand guests as 
they passed in, was devoid of every orna- 
ment, and the only thing that shone about 
him was his shirt bosom and his smiling. 
face. To the two-thousandth guest his smile 
was as bright as to the first. Mrs. McKin- 
ley sat next to her husband, and could not 
always conceal her weariness, but every 
guest recognized the curtesy in her courage 
and knew from the faint sweet smile that 
she was giving up some of her own life to 
them. She was mercifully spared the ordeal 
of hand-shaking. Beyond her were Mrs. Ho- 
bart, Mrs. Hay, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Alger, Mrs. 
Griggs, Mrs. Smith, Miss Long and Miss 
Wilson, all representing the Cabinet fami- 
lies. And then as one passed by this im- 
posing array of matrons and maids he en- 
tered into the great crowd in which Sen- 
ators, Representatives, members.of the Su- 
preme Court, Department officials, and offi- 
cers of the army and navy, with a brilliant 
preponderance of ladies, marched and min- 
gled under a hum hum of voices not wholly 
drowned by the Marine Band. General 
Miles, General Shafter and General Wheeler 
were centers of interest and many crowded 
up to greet Commodore Schley. Two daugh- 
ters of former Presidents were there—Mrs. 
Sartoris, daughter of President Grant, and 
Mrs. J. Stanley Brown, daughter of Presi- 
dent Garfield. As for another American 
princess, the daughter of President Hayes, 
I suppose she preferred to be at home mak- 
ing love to her new little baby. The White 
House never looked to better advantage, and 
the reception was admirably managed by 
Colonel Bingham. 

Another social event of the week was the 
reception given by General and Mrs. Alger 
to the officers of the army and their families. 
The heroes of three wars were present, and 
the occasion was honored by the attendance 
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of the President as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army. But the receptions I have men- 
tioned are only two of a great number of 
smaller circumference which have lightened 
the social horizon of Washington during the 
week. 

But while there has been so much gayety 
anxious thoughts have been turned from day 
to day to a sick room at the Hamilton, and 
I wonder how many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have made their pilgrimage to the 
hotel to ask after Nelson Dingley. For some 
days his life under an attack of pneumonia 
has been hanging in the balance. Last Sat- 
urday and Sunday it seemed as if it would 
be impossible for him to pull through. Phys- 
ically he is a slight man, his lungs are weak, 
but it is easy to underrate the reserved vi- 
tality of a weak looking man. Mr. Dingley 
comes of a long-lived stock. He has been 
all his life a strictly temperate man, and as 
I write now it looks as if he might be spared 
to his family, friends and country. Like 
Senator Morrill, he stands for the best and 
noblest things in public life. He has given 
an immense amount of labor to the fulfil- 
ment of his public duties. He is honest to 
the core; he is devoid of ostentation and is 
known for his kindness of heart. Members 
on the High Commission have been im- 
pressed with the wide extent of his commer- 
cial knowledge, developed by many years’ 
study of the tariff. 

The oratorical efforts of the week, as I 
have intimated, have all been exerted in the 
United States Senate. The galleries have 
been well filled and have occasionally 
broken into applause. Senator Hoar’s argu- 
ment was characteristically strong and able. 
He always commands attention as an expo- 
nent of constitutional law. His address was 
earefully written but given with much free- 
dom. It was a model of good diction, with 
an occasional arrow of sarcasm turned some- 
times toward Senator Platt, of Connecticut. 
Senator Hoar contended there were consti- 
tutional powers reserved to the people which 
Congress had no right to exercise. He did 
not oppose the obliteration of Spanish sov- 
ereignty, but any attempt of the United 
States to govern people against their con- 
sent. 
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As different as day is from night was the 
speech of Senator Mason. It was more 
suited to the galleries than to the floor. His 
oratory is not of the traditional Senatorial 
type. It is not learned or graceful; it.is not 
the oratory of Demosthenes or Cicero or 
Edward Everett or Wendell Phillips; it is 
the oratory of “Billy Mason.” Short in 
stature, with an enormous head, making up 
in girth, weight and vigor what he lacks in 
hight, Senator Mason is a Taurine—or, as 
the “boys” would say, a “ bully ”—orator, 
let loose in the Senatorial chinashop and not 
caring in the least how much of the old tra- 
ditional china he smashes. His voice is 
keyed to the highest pitch. When he shook 
his shaggy head, flung out his right arm, 
and lifted his voice to the gallery he 
screeched up to B flat without the slightest 
difficulty. Whenever the American eagle 
wants some one to scream for liberty, Sen- 
ator Mason is vocally and sympathetically 
the man. As he plead for liberty for Gomez 
in Cuba, so now he plead for liberty for 


Aguinaldo. His speech seemed to be based 
wholly on the assumption that the United 


States had taken these islands to subju- 
gate them instead of to liberate them. 

The Senatorial tradition of forensic elo- 
quence was restored again yesterday by 
Senator Foraker, who is one of the most 
forcible and effective speakers in that body. 
His argument is always well formulated, 
and he is ready and cogent in debate. He 
hit the nail on the head when he said that 
the trouble with certain Senators was that 
they were talking about a theory instead 
of a condition that exists. 

Not only the Supreme Court, but the Bible 
class of the Congregational Church will miss 
Justice Brewer, who goes abroad as arbi- 
trator in the Venezuela boundary case. He 
is an eminent expounder of the Gospel as 
well as of the law, and is therefore weil 
fitted for the mission upon which he has 
been sent. 

I have just been to the floor of the Senate 
to congratulate Senator Hawley, of Connec- 
ticut upon his re-election. I found a mass of 
yellow roses on his desk and as he came in 
he was warmly greeted by his fellow-mem- 
bers. 
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FROUDE AND CARLYLE.* 


WHAT remained of Mr. Froude’s portrait 
of Carlyle after the correctional pen of Pro- 
fessor Norton had passed over it suffers a 
more effectual obliteration in the caustic 
bath Mr. David Wilson has prepared for it. 

So far as the judgment of well-read 
critics was concerned, the work -undertaken 
by Mr. Wilson hardly needed to be done. 
Professor Masson, Professor Tyndall, Mr. 
Moncure Conway, Dr. Garnett, Sir C. G. D. 
Duffy, Mrs. Oliphant, and others who knew 
Carlyle well have come forward to assure the 
far greater public who knew him only in his 
literary work that Froude’s portrait was 
lacking in veracity. Professor Norton of 
Harvard went so far as to re-edit the 
“ Reminiscences” after him, and in the ap- 
pendix to this new edition justifies himself 
by saying of Froude’s work: 


“His narrative is a story ‘founded on fact,’ 
elaborated with the art of a practiced romancer, 
in which assertion and inference, unsupported 
by evidence or contradictory to it, often take 
the place of correct statement. Even if the form 
of truth be preserved, a color not its own is 
given to it by the imagination of the writer.” 

Yet more emphatic testimony as to the in- 
accuracy of Mr. Froude’s work is brought 
forward late in this volume at the beginning 
of the Forty-third Chapter. Again it.is the 
friendly critic, Professor Norton, who 
speaks: 

“When once talking with Professor Norton, 
at Cambridge, Mass., about Mr. Froude’s 
“Thomas Carlyle,’ I ventured to say that’ I 
thought I could find in it as many errors as 
pages—about 1,900. He smiled, and taking a 
volume of it from its place on the shelf handed 
me the volume. A glance at his pencil correc- 
tions showed that Professor Norton could un- 
dertake to prove far more than an average of an 
error a page. In some parts the average was 
about an error per sentence. In the small frag- 
ments already examined readers have had 
glimpses of the infinite variety of Mr. Froude’s 
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errors. Professor Freeman is said to have dis- 
tinguished them from other people’s errors as 
‘ froudacities.’ ” 


All this may show how well the general 
fact of Froude’s delinquencies and their 
serious importance as affecting the popular 
impression of Carlyle, and particularly his 
home life and relations with his wife, was 
known among those who had taken pains 
to give the subject attention. 

As to the popular opinion, the case was dif- 
ferent. There is a haunting quality in Mr. 
Froude’s style. His words resolve them- 
selves into pictures and haunt the mind. 
After reason, conviction and sober testimony 
have turned them out, they still hang about, 
and it is no easy matter to rid the premises 
of them. If what Mr. Froude had on hand 
was a literary romance, or even, as Profes- 
sor Norton intimates, a story “founded on 
fact,” nothing finer could be said of it than 
to give it this praise, but it was bad for 
Carlyle and his wife that the authorized ac- 
count of their home and of themselves fell 
to an editor who might have so little con- 
ception of what the ‘facts he recited meant, 
and who could never be quite satisfied with 
his facts until they fell into the relations of 
literary romance. The only effectual way 
to deal with such a case is for a better pen 
to write the life over from the beginning, on 
a basis of adequate knowledge and with 
plenty of good sharp wit or humor, well 
rubbed in, to wipe out the old impressions. 

This is what Mr. Wilson proposes to do, 
and has been for several years preparing to 
do. The new life of Carlyle, which is the 
natural conclusion of his plans, is yet in the. 
distance, but meantime a minor work of 
clearing away the plentiful crop of miscon- 
ceptions sown by Froude can be profitably 
undertaken. 

This is the rationale of the present vol- 
ume, and never did the plower find a field 
more ready for his share, or go forth more 
merrily to turn his furrow through ground 


fat with the tares the enemy had sowed. 
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Mr. Wilson does his work thoroughly. He 
knows how subtle a thing, how evanescent 
and all pervading a popular impression is to 
hunt down. He lays his plans large enough 
to take this particular popular misimpres- 
sion all in, and to evaporate it into everlast- 
ing nothing. He begins with Mr. Froude 
himself, and tells his story; where he began 
and where he ended; when he stumbled, 
when he slumped and what kind of a fellow 
he was; all in the neatest terms and with 
perfect art, not bespattering a bit, not once 
impugning his honesty, or motive, nor even 
his ability, but so as to leave him wholly 
stranded as a biographer of Carlyle and al- 
together the most mischievous literary exec- 
utor to whom the productions of a great 
and singular genius like Carlyle could be 
committed. What comes out at the end 
when he has done his story is a man 
singularly incapable of comprehending 
Carlyle or his wife, who loved Carlyle well 
enough, but like the Scotch lad in the song 
quoted by Mr. Wilson, ‘The laddie’s dear 
sel’ he lo’es dearest of a’,”? one who had abso- 
lutely none of the Boswellian gift for report- 
ing, who did not even care to write down in- 
cidents or conversations while they were 
hot in his memory, and whose methods of 
work were so slipshod that he not only failed 
to get on the right track when he set out to 
explore, but let the game get away from 
under his eyes -without knowing it. He 
lacked humor, and did not know the Scotch 
nor their ways. Mr. Wilson tells tale after 
tale to prove not only this, but to show that 
he was cold of heart, as for example this 
(p. 316)—Froude and Canon Butler were 
playing lawn tennis: 


“When old Carlyle came round to take him 
for a drive, ... Froude hid himself behind the 
bushes, and the old philosopher, unable to see 
him anywhere, retired, and we continued our 
game.” 


All this, however, is mere prologue to the 
swelling theme of Froude’s blunders. Many 
of the counts in the voluminous indictment 
have been recited before. Some of the 
gravest Professor Norton has already writ- 
ten down. Such for example is the charge 
that Froude wholly disobeyed his instruc- 
tions as a literary executor, In the case of 
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Miss Welsh’s love letters he stepped outside 
the modesty of nature and the proprieties of 
things. Mr. Wilson says (p.. 154): 


“ Carlyle’s instructions were disobeyed. The 
principal omission—e.g., in the ‘ Reminiscences’ 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle—was that of a passage 
containing a solemn injunction against pub- 
lishing ‘this bit of writing as it stands here.’ 
To have published in the manner Carlyle direct- 
ed would have necessitated the omission of ‘ per- 
haps nine-tenths.’ Carlyle gave his 
consent to the publication . . . with requisite 
omissions. The trusted friend, executor and 
editor did not make ‘the requisite omissions.’ 
. . - Many persons were cruelly hurt ... and 
the memory of Carlyle suffers from the laziness 
or indiscretion of Froude.” 

But this is not all, nor the worst. The text 
was often changed, misread, shockingly mis- 
understood and minor blunders achieved 
such as that discovered by Professor Nor- 
ton (Reminiscences vol. ii. p. 312),. where 
Froude makes Carlyle call Sir Henry Taylor 
a man of “morbid vivacity.” Sir Henry, who 
had naturally been startled at finding such 
a term applied to him by his old friend, was 
greatly relieved when the American editor 
set the matter right by writing him that 
what Carlyle had written was not “ morbid 
vivacity,” but “ marked veracity.” 

Mr. Wilson, following out a scheme of sys- 
tematic thoroughness, begins with Froude’s 
account of Carlyle’s first relations with Jane 


, Welsh. Here he strikes on the scandals, or 


perhaps we should call them irritations, of 
the old love story as to herself and Edward 
Irving, which under Mr. Wilson’s examina- 
tion loses its whole scandalous importance, 
and leaves Miss Welsh heart-whole and 
free to enter on her new relations with 
Carlyle. : 

In the same way light is turned on the 
Craigeuputtock home and the life there. 
The minor scandals of a lady driven by a 
brutal husband to scrub the floors, milk the 
cows, polish the grates, cook for Lord Jeffrey 
and serve him at table, and breaking down 
miserably in health as the consequence—all 
this, and much more that goes with it, is 
just simply put out of court as tattle not 
worth the listening to, and which it took a 
pretty poor, dense and romancing brain to 
invent on the basis of the facts as they 
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came up in the Letters, “ Reminiscences,” 
and other pieces of evidence Froude had to 
work on. 

The result of all this is to dissolve from 
the common portrait of Carlyle the odious 
features of a domestic bully which Froude 
drew in it, doing so in flat contradiction to 
every other witness from Emerson, Tennyson 
and Moncure Conway down to Mrs. Oliphant. 

So, too, the pretty fiction of Carlyle in re- 
morse after his wife’s death, in agonies of 
penitent lament in memory of the neglect 
and cruelties that had, as he then saw them, 
cost her life, vanishes into the thick cloud 
of dullness which forever hangs over the 
heads of men who, having undertaken to 
read a rune to which they are not equal, 
make of it some obfuscation which snuffs 
them out forever. 

In Mr. Wilson’s pages the dire and dread- 
ful weight is lifted from the home and life 
of the Carlyles. Jane Welsh springs again 
into view as a creature light of heart, full of 
wit and brightness, and Carlyle, while robed 
in much of the awe and mystery of genius, 
loses those repulsive features which no gen- 
erous nature can ever contemplate in him 
without pain. 

Mr. Wilson’s work we regret to say is 
marred by a good deal of gratuitous and 
offensive attack on Christian faith and the 
Christian ministry. There are also passages 
in which he seems to be carried away quite 
beyond necessary bounds in punishing Mr. 
Froude, who, while he may fairly be handed 
over to be pierced with the arrows of 
criticism, does not deserve to be so parched 
and withered with scorn. 





THE DIVINE FOoRCE IN THE LIFE OF THE 
WortpD. By Alexander McKensie, D.D., 
Author of “A Door Opened,” “ Christ 
Himself,” “ Some Things Abroad,” “ Cam- 
bridge Sermons.” (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston, New York, London. $2.00.) 

This is a volume of Lowell Lectures delivered 
in 1898. They are six in number, and on sub- 
jects which are not only worth repeating here, 
but which will naturally awaken the desire to 
read them. “The Creation and Man,” a very 
simple and effective exposition of the inner 
meaning of the universe which brings the reader 
back to the old view of God that “ His delights 
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are with the children of men,” and of the uni- 
verse as the incarnation of rational and moral 
being; “ The Course of Man in the Oldest Liter- 
ature,” a wonderfully suggestive and cheering 
account of man’s start and history in the world 
told on the basis of the facts as known and re- 
ceived everywhere; “ The Son of Man in Early 
Literature,” developed on‘the same~broad and 
appreciative method; “The Purpose and Mind 
of Christ ;” “ The Cause of Christ in the Hands 
of Men,” and lastly, “The Christian Forces,” 
which we assume to be the climax of the course. 
It is certainly the most sharply defined and the 
most fully elaborated. The keynote is struck 
in the first sentence: ‘The forces which are to 
make the world the world it ought to be are now 
within it.” This is of course intended to refer 
back. It finds its justification in the enumera- 


-tion and exposition of the creative and control- 


ling forces of the world and its history developed 
in the five previous lectures. The whole course 
is a preacher’s honest attempt to lay aside the 
ordinary assumptions and methods of the pulpit 
and to put himself outside of them altogether 
on some ground of common faith, where it will 
be possible for him to trace the divine thought 
and order, without committing himself to the 
technicalities of the Christian theologian. If 
we should characterize the course by a phrase or 
motto we should describe it as an eloquent echo 
of St. Augustine’s apostrophe: O amina humana 
naturaliter Christiana. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Jour- 
nal of Proceedings and Addresses of the. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting, Washing- 


ton, D. C., July 7-12, 1898. (Published by 
the Association, Irwin Shepard, Secretary, 
Winona, Minn.) 

It is difficult: to give anything like an 
adequate notice of such a book as _ this. 
It touches the intellectual life of the 
country at so many different points and 
in so many different ways. Every depart- 
ment of education from the kindergarten to the 
library department is represented in the re- 
ports, special papers and discussions of them, 
while the addresses and discussions of them in 
the general sessions fill something over two hun- 
dred and forty octavo pages and cover a great 
variety of ground, from the highly speculative 
character of Professor Royce’s agnostic paper 
on the “Social Basis of Conscience,” or Mr. 
Superintendent Seaver’s paper on ‘“ Democracy 
and Education,” to papers on the “ Culture 
Value of the Higher Mathematics,” “‘ Education 
and Gold in Alaska,” ‘“ Supervisors’ Duties,” 
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and “ Women’s Clubs.” Papers of great impor- 
tance and on a surprisingly large number of the 
difficult problems of practical education are in- 
terspersed through the whole volume. They 
have the great merit of being published followed 
by notes of the critical discussion to which they 
were subjected. These critical discussions some- 
times put the subject in a wholly new light and 
rarely fail to illuminate, expand or perhaps de- 
fine the subject. We have for many years looked 
for this volume with interest. It is invaluable 
for teachers. The next meeting will be at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





PHYSIOLOGY: Ezperimental and Descriptive. 
By Buel P. Colton, 'A.M., Author of Prac- 
tical Zoology and Professor of Natural 
Science in the Illinois State University. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1898.) 


In this admirable treatise an instructor 
has told us what in his twenty years 
of teaching he has found the best way to inter- 
est and instruct pupils in the structure’ and 
care of their own bodies, and also he explains 
the laws of healthy living in an impressive 
way. He conducts his classes with actual dis- 
secting material in their hands. He says: 
“We have all laughed at the ridiculous an- 
swers given to examination questions in physi- 
ology,” but that children “ make no such mis- 
takes in speaking of things which they have 
seen and handled.” The colored illustrations 
are capital specimens of the modern helps to 
comprehension, and the glossary of terms that 
appertain to anatomy and physiology, and an 
exhaustively minute index, leave nothing to be 
desired in one of the best text-books for schools 
that have lately been put forth. j 





Hypnotism, and its Application to Practical 
Medicine. By Otto Georg Weitterstrand, 
M.D., Member of the Society of Swedish 
Physicians at Stockholm; Corresponding 
Member of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, London; Honorary Member of the 
American Society for the Study and Cure 
of Inebriety. Translated by Henrik G. 
Petersen, M.D., Member of the Society 
@’Hypnologie et de Psychologie, Paris, etc. 
Together with Medical Letters on Hypno- 
Suggestion, etc., by Henrik G. Petersen. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The great number of thoughtful persons who 
are interested in the phenomena of hypnotism, 
as now practiced extensively in Europe as a 
therapeutic agent, will after reading this book 
be disposed to give their adherence to the be- 
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lief of the author that “The mind governs, the 
body obeys.” Experiments have been made 
during the last fifteen years at the famous Sal- 
pétriére in Paris, at the celebrated clinic of 
Professor Bernheim at Nancy, and especially in 
the practice of the author for now some fifteen 
years in Stockholm, on the power of what they 
all call hypno-suggestion in curing certain dis- 
eases, and nothing but a reading of the book 
itself can do justice to the views of the men 
who believe in and make use of what to many 
seems a most dangerous power. Psychological 
phenomena are now attracting a large share of 
attention from sincerely scientific minds. No 
less than ninety-six books and articles on this 
subject are cited or quoted from in this book, 
and though written in Swedish, German, 
French, Italian and English, they all show that 
the mysterious action of the human brain and 
the strange power of one mind over another are 
to be put to the question and tell us all they 
can. 





MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE— 
The Basis of Medical Jurisprudence. By 
Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the John A. 
Creighton Medical College, Omaha, Neb., 
Author of Text Books on Metaphysics, 
Ethics, Oratory and Rhetoric. (Benziger 
Brothers, printers to the Holy Apostolic 
See, 1897, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. $1.50 net.) 


This book consists of a series of lectures de- 
livered to medical students, and the author has 
succeeded in making a clear statement of the 
principles which ought to control medical prac- 
tice. He says: “True, my subject is philo- 
sophical; but it is the philosophy of every-day 
life; we are dealing with live issues, which 
give rise to the gravest discussions of your med- 
ical journals; issues on which practically de- 
pend the lives of thousands of human beings 
every year, issues which regard physicians 
more than any other class of men, and for the 
proper consideration of which doctors are re- 
sponsible to their conscience, to human society 
and to God.” He proceeds to discuss some of 
the burning questions that are presented to the 
conscientious physician in a remarkably lucid 
manner, such as hypnotism, the legal aspects of 
insanity, etc., etc. He makes a strong and tell- 
ing plea for the establishment of boards of ex- 
perts by the State, so that the physician called 
to give his testimony in a given case shall not 
have his mind warped by the prospective fee, to 
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come from the side on which he is engaged. The 
book is-a valuable treatise, and should be a 
help to young physicians. 





AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) We have 
here a romance conceived in the spirit of poetry 
and executed with rare feeling and subtle in- 
sight. Regarded merely as a story with a plot 
it cannot be taken as a masterpiece; the art of 
story-telling is not the author’s gift; he shines 
as a stylist and as a passionate dreamer. The 
book is replete with the beauties of pure litera- 
ture garmenting poetic visions. Of character- 
ization, such as marks the strongest dramatic 
fiction, there is really very little; but in its 
place the vision of character, somewhat ab- 
stract, clothed upon with a certain literary 
magic, comes forth with remarkable splendor. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton has long filled a high place 
in belles-lettres with his prose writings. His 
essay on poetry in the “ Eycyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is a masterpiece of criticism as well as a 
model of English style. In the present book 
the delight of literary craftsmanship is, per- 
haps, the source of greatest fascination ; doubt- 
less it covers many defects of dramatic con- 
struction and links together parts that other- 
wise would be curiously disconnected, even scat- 
tered. The poetical lift of Aylwin and its 
beauties of style are distinctly great. 


WHERE GHOSTS WALK. The Haunts of Famil-: 


iar Characters in History. By Marion Har- 
land. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) This 
is a beautiful book and one that will probably 
be popular as a gift. Interesting pen 
sketches of famous people and their haunts in 
by-gone times are accompanied with illustra- 
tions. Marion Harland is well able to do the 
work she here laid her hand to. Her descrip- 
tions and touches of biography are picturesque, 
lively and of just‘the consistency to satisfy the 
average intelligent general reader. The chap- 
ters number fifteen and there are thirty-four 
full-page _ illustrations. FRoM ‘SUNSET 
RipGE. PorEMs OLD AND NEw. By Julia 
Ward Howe. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) We are glad to have this book, 
in which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has collected 
together her poems old and new. The old ones 
will always be new, the new ones should never 
lose their sweet influence. Properly the famous 
and inspiring “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
is made the opening piece of the book, and fol- 
lowing it every page of the one hundred and 
ninety is weighted with the precious message 
of a noble soul. No woman is more dear to the 
American people than Mrs, Howe; her charac- 
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ter, her patriotism and her genius are of the 
quality that commands sincerest respect and 
admiration; her poems will not die as long as 
the heart of America shall remain sound and 
true. I AM THE KING. By Sheppard Ste- 
vens. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) 
A romance of the Crusades with Godfrey de 
Bersac for hero, told in old-time English. It 
is quaint and pleasing, not very exciting, yet 
full of adventure, beautifully printed, and in 
every way attractive. FRONTIER STORIES. 
By Cy Warman. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) BHighteen short stories of cow-boys, 
Indians and frontiersmen, briskly told and very 
entertaining, as are all of Mr. Warman’s tales. 
: Tony Drum. By Hdwin Pugh. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) This is the 
story of a little cockney humpback who has 
longings and aspirations. Between grotesquerie 
and pathos the story’s slight current wavers 
curiously, and of course Tony dies. Death 
seems to be a great tidbit for the writers of 
these droll anomalies. Well, the reader, in at 
the death, is expected to weep and be happy. 
The illustrations in the book are as drolly effect- 
ive as the story itself; neither serious nor 
comic, they darkle on the paper with an uncanny 
suggestion in their dimly grim outlines. 
Tue BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE, AND OTHER 
FABLES AND VERSES. By Oliver Hereford. 
With Many Pictures by the Author. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons., $1.25.) A very amusing book 
full of rimed stories and conceits, each one 
brimming with fun and set off well’ with comic 
pictures. The author is both rimester and 
artist and gravely dedicates the book to him- 
self. Young people—and old ones, too, for that 
matter—will not pass the Bashful Earthquake 
by when they come to choose gifts. 
TATTLE-TALES OF CupPip. Told by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.25.) Mr. Ford rings a new and _ lively 
change upon his cleverness in these _ stories. 
Of course they are delightful bits of life, but 
they are more—they are stories in each of 
which a neat turn or a sharp surprise somehow 
gives distinction to the work. We do not mean 
to go beyond just praise; but these stories are 
of the lightest and happiest, with nothing in 
them to knot one’s brow or twist one’s heart- 
strings—just a lot of catchy little stories, well 
imagined, well written and easily digested. 
ARMAGEDDON. By: Stanley Waterloo. 
(Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co.) Stan- 
ley Waterloo is nothing if not an amusing writ- 
er. His “Story of Ab” was sui generis and 
informed with novelty. The present story deals 
with the future and brims itself until its proph- 
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ecy foams over. Love, invention and war, even 
the final war that ushers in eternal peace, are 
handled boldly and cleverly. An hour may be 
pleasantly spent with Armageddon, so long as 
it is but a paper battle, no matter how terrible 
the work of the air machines. AN IDYL 
OF THE WABASH, AND OTHER SrTorRIES. By 
Anna Nicholas. (Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Co. $1.25.) There is unquestionable 
freshness in these stories; not so much a fresh- 
ness of materials as of treatment. Miss Nicho- 
las has the gift of reserve, and she does not 
make eyes at her own creations. She has stories 
to tell and in telling them she trusts the intel- 
ligence of her readers to get at her meaning 
without the aid of long explanations; yet her 
character-studies are not mere dashes of im- 
pressionism. Two or three of the stories will, 
we think, be sure of hearty recognition as 
strongly artistic and as having the memorable 
touch of genius by which very unpromising 
materials are somehow given a glow from with- 
in. THE PHANTOM ARMY, BEING THE 
Story or A MAN. AND A Mystery. By Maz 
Pemberton. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) One 
reads this sort of stories with complete aban- 
donment of rigidly critical criterions. Here is 
a story, told heartily for the story’s sake, and 
it must be read in the same spirit. Mr. Pem- 
berton goes to the tether’s end of romance in ac- 
counting for his phantom army; but yet he 
makes it flesh and blood, interests us in it, and 
even forces us to feel injured when it dwindles 
to a woman and finally disappears. Such a 
story fills a human need. Reading it is like an 
idle but exhilarating walk against a. boisterous 
wind. ‘Tom BENTON’s Luck. By Her: 
bert Elliott Hamblen. (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) This is a rattling story of wild ad- 
ventures, mostly at sea, in which Tom Benton 
shows himself a lad of pluck and resources. A 
slight but pleasing thread of love runs brightly 
through it all, and in the end young readers, 
especially boys, will feel that they have had an 
exciting book in hand. The story is not only 
well written, but it is attractively illustrated. 

Warp Hit, THE SeEntor. By LHverett T. 
Tomlinson. (Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland. 
$1.25.) This is a downright enjoyable story 
of college life for boys. It is full of spirit and 
has the true ring of youthful impetuosity. and 
enthusiasm for sport. THe SToRY or 
Marco Poto. By Noah Brooks. ‘(The Century 
Company. $1.50.) This is a very attractive 
book for young people. Mr. Brooks has judi- 
ciously selected those parts of Marco Polo’s fa- 
mous book of travels that are suited to the taste 
3nd interest of youthful minds and made of them 
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a sufficiently connected narrative. The book is 
handsomely printed and bound and the illustra 
tions are good. THE ISLAND OF THE ENG- 
LIsH. By Frank Cowper, M. A. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) This is a capital story 
of Napoleon’s days, romantic, vigorous in move- 
ment, a trifle sensational in a safe way, full of 
stirring incidents that will make it heartily 
liked by boys, and, for that matter, by .grown 
folks as well. THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, ITS 
TRIALS AND TrIuMPHS. By Harold Avery. 
(New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.) - A 
story of English schoolboy life, cleverly told. 
All that goes to make up the most attractive ex- 
periences of young students at study and in 
play is here quite dramatically represented. It 
is a large and handsome book: well illustrated. 
— —Cnums aT LAST, A TALE OF SCHOOL 
Lire. By A. Forsyth Grant. (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.)- This is another 
delightful book for boys. A story brilliantly 
told about adventures peculiarly boyish, some 
of them quite stirring, others typical of school 
life the world over. In one or two places sen- 
timentality gets a trifie the better of the au- 
thor’s good sense, but the moral tone is high. 

THE Boys or OLD MonMovuTH. A Story 
of Washington’s Campaign in New Jersey, 1778. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Boys will be delighted with 
this lively and patriotic story of the Revolution- 
ary War. Itisa tale full of the spirit of the times, 
passing from adventure to adventure over well- 
known historic ground. A PuzzLINne PAIR. 
By Annie Le Feuvre. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.00.) An attractive book 
for the young, full of pictures. The text is of 
unusual sprightliness and changeableness, deal- 
ing with the fancies and doings of a boy and a 
girl who are twins. Six Youna HUNTERS, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF THE GREYHOUND CLUB. 
By W. Gordon Parker. (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25.) This is a story of Indian Terri- 
tory and of outdoor sports and adventures more 
or less thrilling, some of them decidedly cowboy- 
ish. TECUMSEH, CHIEF OF THE SHAW- 
ANOES, A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1812. By Col. 
H. R. Gordon. (New York: EB. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50.) This large and well illustrated 
book contains a good deal of history as well as 
a story of thrilling experiences in Kentucky 
during the War cf 1812. Young folks will be 
instructed as well as entertained by reading it. 
Many of the characters are well known and dis- 
tinguished historical personages. 


Birps THat Hunt AND ARE HUNTED. By 
Neltje Blanchau. (New York: Doubleday & 
McClure, $2.00.) Here is a hook truly beau: 
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tiful and as truly instructive; a large, clearly 
printed, well-bound and splendidly illustrated vol- 
ume discussing chiefly birds of prey and game 
birds. There is an introduction by G. O. Shields, 
whose pen-name, “ Coquina,” is so well known 
to sportsmen and bird lovers. The text is hap- 
pily descriptive, and the forty-eight colored 
plates present excellent portraits of the most 
interesting species of birds described. Among the 
pictures that are notably good we would mention 
specially the purple gallinule, a fine impression of 
this splendid bird, notwithstanding that the 
bill is not red enough. The sparrow hawk, the 
wood duck, the black-crowned night heron, the 
bob white and the avocet are all good impres- 
sions. Indeed, for pictures of the kind, the il- 
lustrations are deserving of high praise. The 
book makes a fine companion for “ Bird Neigh- 
bors,” by the same author. 


De Soro in THE LAND oF Frorwa. By 
Grace King. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
No part of American history has a greater fas- 
cination of romance than the wandering march 
of De Soto from his landing place in Florida 
through the southern wilderness. Miss King’s 
narrative is a strong and picturesque condensa- 
tion of the literature of the subject into a vol- 
ume of extreme attractiveness. Doubtless the 
Spanish accounts were very inaccurate and the 
whole subject is one dimmed by a fascinating 
mist of uncertainty; but Miss King’s book may 
be taken as an excellent guide to all that is 
known about it. Young people especially will 
be delighted with history which has all the col- 
ors and perhaps all the substance of fiction, 
while maintaining a firm foothold on sober 
truth. It is a chauming book. 


THE Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels 
for its last number has THE ABBOT, in two very 
rich Aldine shaped volumes bound in glove kid. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents per vol- 
ume. ) Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are is- 
suing an attractive series of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. By 
Elbert Hubbard. They are issued monthly at 
ten cents a number or for a yearly subscription 
of $1.00 for the series. Nine numbers have al- 
ready been issued, beginning with Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton and Samuel Adams. The 
present number is a Little Journey to the home 
of John Jay. 





A FrLorat FANTASY IN AN OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN Set Forth in Verses and Colored De- 
signs. By Walter Crane. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.50.) Weregret that this volume came to us 
too late to be noticed earlier among the Holi- 





day Books. It deserves a place among the best. 
The soft beauty of the coloring, combined with 
the quaint drawing and flowing grace of the out- 
lines and the homeliness of the old-fashioned 
verse, makes a volume of great attractiveness 
and exceptionally fitted to please holiday buy-. 
ers.. Some of the color effects are very stun- 
ning, as for example the combination of -light 
greens, yellows, dull purples and browns. 


Do-NotrHina Days. By Charles M. Skin- 
ner. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Skinner is a man with eyes that see and ears 
that hear—he also has a pen that writes. The 
result is a little book.now and again, full of 
simple and pure delight, a book to be read when 
one is in the mood for good literature draped 
over a framework of reminiscent and descrip- 
tive reflections. What Mr. Skinner has seen 
and heard is not offered as important, but it is 
all interesting; moreover, Mr. Skinner so evi- 
dently enjoys the writing that his reader catches 
the feeling. His book is beautiful as well as 
pleasant to read. 


‘THE READER’S HANDBOOK of Famous Names. 
in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories and Poems. By the Rev. EZ. 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. $3.50.) We have 
found the earlier editions of this Handbook an 
indispensable aid. The present edition is. re- 
vised throughout and very much enlarged. The 
old appendices are incorporated in the regular 
titles of the new edition, and it is otherwise 
improved. It must now be more useful than 
ever. 


CENTENARY EpiTion. The Works of Thomas 
Carlyle in Thirty Volumes. Vol. XIX. His- 
tory of Frederick the Great. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 per vol.) We have noted 
the progress of this Centenary Edition of Car- 
lyle with more than usual interest. It is an 
edition of which the publishers may be proud, 
well manufactured, good paper, good readable 
type, octavo in size and at the low price of $1.25 
per volume. The present volume is the eighth of 
Carlyle’s Frederick, and of the whole series the 
nineteenth. 


Tur Living CHURCH QUARTERLY FOR DE- 
CEMBER contains the Almanac and calendar of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States for 
the coming year, with a large amount of other 
matter interesting and useful—such as postal 
information, the replies of some thirty bishops 
and clergymen to the question: “Why am I a 
churchman ?” and a series of sketches of the 
American bishops. The number is particularly 
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strong and valuable statistically. (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Cooper Union.) 


My Sorap Book oF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. LHdited by Elizabeth Wormsley Latimer. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50.) This 
is a thoroughly readable compilation of histor- 
ical facts, from many sources, bearing upon the 
French Revolution. Scrap book is a good name 
for it, and it has just the fascination that such 
a structure can afford. The translations are 
notably good, as are all that we have seen from 
this author, and tha book as a whole is a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the French 
Revolution. 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN GERMAN CULTURE. 
By Kuno Franke, Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.) Professor Franke is well equipped for 
writing about modern German culture, as his 
little book on “ Social Forces in German Liter- 
ature,” now in its second edition, has disclosed. 
The volume now in hand will be welcomed by 
students of German culture as a helpful and 
richly suggestive essay. 


FRIENDSHIP. By Hugh Black, M.A. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) The 
text of this book is a series of chapters on 
friendship, written in simple, straightforward 
style and brimming with a sweet spirit. It is 
a good book for young men to read; it has the 
helpfulness of hign thought that begets courage. 
The book itself is a touch of true friendship. 
The publishers have given the pages a setting 
of quaint marginal drawings. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW of Theological and * 


Philosophical, Literature.. Edited by Principal 
S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., F.E.I.8. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.) This is vol- 
ume VIII of the Critical Review, and contains 
the issues of the year 1898. The Review, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Clark, Edinburgh, has a 
striking list of contributors and holds its place 
in the front rank of critical, philosophical, theo- 
logical and generally scholarly reviews. 


THE DErEw Story Book, Edited by Wiil 
M. Clemens (EF. Tennyson Neely, $1.25), needs 
no commendation. It tells its own story and 
wins its own way. Will M. Clemens is the 
_ author of “The Life of Mark Twain” and 
“Famous Funny Fellows.” Mr. Depew’s sto- 
ries do not suffer in his hands. The book is gar- 
nished with numerous portraits and other illus- 
trations. The stories are in all moods from 
grave to gay. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


EvucEene V. Dess, the labor agitator, is to 
edit a new monthly publication called The Pro- 
gressive Thought, and issued at Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


....R. H. Russell’s books have no superior 
in point of artistic binding, typography, and il- 
lustration in this country. His latest publica- 
tion is a-quaint colored design called “ Recess,” 
by Miss Pamela Colman Smith, who is now re- 
ceiving universal praise for work of this char- 
acter. 


....The Academy announced last week the 
names of the three best books of the year—its 
second annual “crowning.” ‘The authors re- 
ceive fifty guineas each, and the books are Sid- 
riey Lee’s “ Life of Shakespeare,” Maurice Hew- 
lett’s “Forest Lovers,” and Joseph Conrad’s 
“Tales of Unrest.” 


...-It is understood that Rudyard Kipling 
will shortly return, for a two months’ visit, to 
America} spending the greater part of the time 
in. Washington—his favorite American city. 
The impression created by some of his earlier 
writings that he is not fond of America and 
Americans, Mr. Kipling greatly deplores. 


....A work published last week by the Scrib- 
ners is a study of our own Government, “ De- 
mocracy,” by Prof. James A. Hyslop, of Colum- 
bia University. The author attacks the demo- 
cratic institutions of the United States and pro- 
poses a radical modification of the existing sys- 
tem. 


....One of the most useful publications of 
“The Egypt Exploration Fund” is the Atlas 
of Ancient Egypt. ‘This contains, besides eight 
maps in colors, geographical and _ historical 
notes, Biblical references and a full index. Mrs. 
Marie N. Buckman is secretary of the fund, and 
the atlas may be obtained from her at 59 Tem- 
ple street, Boston. (Price $1.) 


....* Three Studies in Literature,” by Prof. 
Lewis Edwards Gates, of Harvard University, 
is a series of three critical essays treating of 
Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman and Matthew 
Arnold in their relation to the Romantic move- 
ment in English letters. ‘this volume, Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser’s ‘“ Letters from Japan,” and a 
new novel, “ My. Lady and Allan Darke,” are 
to be issued by the Macmillan Company. 


....With this year comes the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Goethe. 
A German committee has already invited not 
only the inhabitants of Alsace, German stu- 
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dents and patriotic Germans in general, but 
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vier, Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier, Duc de Broglie, 


also people in every part of the world to con- Comte de Mun de Freycinet. es ceil 
tribute in erecting a statue of “the young P tt —— " — 
Goethe” in Strassburg. Already 12,000 marks ia apasaibaigages NaN ba 


have been subscribed, and a committee in Amer- 
ica has been formed, whose headquarters are 


at 46 Wall Street, in this city. 


--Paul Leicester Ford has published his 


books through a number of firms. 


Mead the “ Tattle Tales. of Cupid.” 


Weekly will publish the new novel, 
Meredith,” as a serial. 


-The Social Democrats of Germany thor- 
oughly understand the propaganda through the 
They publish 68 party papers, 
of which 37 appear six times and 16 three times 


public press. 


a week, the others being weeklies. 


profit of 53,000 marks. 


was 19,000 marks. 


ing veil born in the year $460. in the city of 
Mayence, and that town has decided to celebrate 
in the year 1900, on a grand scale, the five hun- 


dredth anniversary .of this event. 


an international character, chiefly through the 
co-operation of specialists of all 
will assist in the preparation of a fine me- 
morial volume on Gutenberg, to be published 
under the auspices of the city. One of the at- 
tractions will be a typographical exhibit in 
which the progress of the printing art will be 
illustrated by examples from the times of Guten- 
berg to our own day. A Gutenberg Museum is 
also being established in which particularly the 
publications of the years 1450-1470 will receive 
prominent attention. The public festivities will 
take place in June, 1900, and will include a 
historical parade. ‘The Grand. Duke of Hessen 
is the official thead of the arrangement commit- 
tee, 

..There are just forty “ Immortals” in the 
French Academy now—a condition which has 
hot existed for over a quarter of a century. The 
members are classed in this way by Le Figaro: 
Hommes politiques, orateurs—MM. Emile Oli- 


He began as 
his own publisher at his house in Brooklyn, but 
Henry Holt brought out “ Peter Stirling,” the 
Messrs. Putnam his “ Jefferson,” Lippincott 
“The True George Washington,” and Dodd, 
Collier’s 
* Janice 


Their cen- 
tral organ is the “ Vorwdrts,” which issues an 


edition of 52,000 copies and last year paid a 
The book concern in 
connection with this periodical during the year 
1898 has disposed of more than a million copies 
of different socialistic documents for the pur- 
pose of agitating the cause; and the profit 
paid from this source into the party treasury 


Arrange- 
ments have been made to give these festivities 


lands who 


Professeurs—MM. Méziéres, Gréard, Lavisse, 
Gaston Paris, Boissier. 

Historiens—MM. Sorel, Albert Vandal, Thureau- 
Dangin, Comte d’Haussonville, Melchior de Vogiié, 
Marquis Costa de Beauregard, Hanotaux, Henri 
Houssaye. 

Auteurs Dramatiques—vVictorien Sardou, Pail- 
leron, Legouvé, Ludovic Halévy, Lavedan. 

Romanciers—Paul Bourget, Loti, Cherbuliez, 
Anatole France, André Theuriet. * 

Critiques—Brunetiére, Jules Lemaitre. 

Journalistes—Edouard Hervé, Jules Claretie. 

Un Prélat—Le Cardinal Perraud. 

Un Savant—Joseph Bertrand. 

Un Avocat—Rousse. 

* Un Statuaire—Guillaume. 
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EDITORIALS. 


RATIFY THE TREATY. 

THE Peace Treaty should be ratified with- 
out any of the amendments which have been 
proposed. A decision of the question to 
which these amendments relate can be made 
afterward, in accord with the wishes of-a 
majority of the American people. A failure 
to ratify the treaty before the adjournment 
of Congress would be embarrassing in many 
ways; the ratification of it with any of the 
proposed amendments attached would be in- 
expedient, because of certain provisions of 
the agreement, if for no other reason. 

Spain “cedes to the United States the 
archipelago known as the Philippine Islands.” 
We are not committed by the treaty to any 
policy for the government of the Philippines, 
but it is provided that “ the civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants 
shall be determined by the Congress.” We 


do undertake in this agreement, however, to 
do certain things which we can do only by 


the exercise of sovereignty or dominating in- 
fluence over the archipelago for some years 
to come. We are bound to admit Spanish 
ships and merchandise on equal terms with 
our own for ten years, to admit Spanish 
scientific and literary works free of duty 
during the same period, and to protect the 
rights of Spanish subjects with respect to 
property, business and professional pursuits. 
An amendment declaring it to be our pur- 
pose to grant independence to the Filipinos 
at once would be inconsistent with several 
parts of the agreement made by the Ameri- 
can Commission. It would be necessary to 
change these, and thus important clauses of 
the treaty would be affected. 

Conflicting reports about the attitude of 
Senators toward the treaty are published. 
One is that thirty-eight Senators will insist 
upon an »mendment declaring that it is the 
purpose of the United States not to exercise 
permanent sovereignty over the islands, but 
to assist the inhabitants in setting up an in- 
dependent government. If thirty-eight, or 
even thirty-one, Senators should demand 
such an amendment, and, failing to obtain it, 
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should vote against the treaty, ratification 
would be prevented. This report may not 
be well founded. There is another in circu- 
lation, that the friends of the treaty as it 
stands have votes enough for ratification, 
with one to spare. Some of those who de- 
mand the amendment may yield their prefer- 
ence under the influence of debate. 

To say that the treaty should be accepted 
without amendment is not to say that the 
question presented by the amendment men- 
tioned above, which has so much support, is 
not one of the highest importance, which 
should be discussed thoroughly in and out 
of Congress in order that the American peo- 
ple may have all possible light upon it. The 
hostile attitude of Aguinaldo and his follow- 


_ers, their arguments and pleas, and the tire- 


less activity here of prominent opponents of 
colonial expansion, together with the Presi- 
dent’s speeches in the South, have excited in- 
terest in the minds of many who had thought 
very little about the subject. Everybody 
should think about it. It was right that we 
should take the islands, and it is our duty to 
do the best we can for the inhabitants. The 


_treaty which cedes the islands to us should 


be ratified, and we should strive to fit the 
people for self-government. 

The real question is whether we should 
hold the islands permanently as a part of our 
territory, granting a certain measure of local 
autonomy, or should proclaim a purpose to 
assist the Filipinos in setting up their own 
government, and to give them complete inde- . 
pendence after a time. To give this now 
would not serve their interests. We have no 
means of knowing to what extent Aguinaldo 
and his followers, who demand it, represent 
the wishes of 10,000,000 of people. The is- 
landers will need our protection and assist- 
ance, at least, for some time to come. Thor- 
ough discussion will enable our people to de- 
cide intelligently whether we ought to say 
to the Filipinos that we intend eventually to 
give up the Philippines to them, as it is our 
purpose to give Cuba to the people of that 
island. 

















The ratification of the treaty would not 
set up a bar against such a policy, for some 
time would elapse before the assumption of 
sovereignty by the islanders could become 
complete, and our power or influence would 
be sufficient to insure a due regard by the 
Filipinos for the treaty obligations which we 
should transfer to them. — 





CITY SCHOOLS AND POLITICS. 


THE victory gained by Dr. Andrews in his 
contest with the Chicago School Board 
throws new light on that puzzling situa- 
tion. It is more than a victory for Dr. An- 
drews, since it justifies also the judgment 
of those who worked for his appointment. 
The prime mover in the matter is generally 
supposed to have been Dr. Harper, who is 
an educator of broad views and thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of the Chicago 
schools. He knew that it would take a man 
of great independence and unflinching reso- 
lution to lift them out of the political entan- 
glements in which they were snared. There 
was good reason to suppose that Dr. An- 
drews possessed these qualities and the se- 
quel shows that the confidence was not mis- 
placed. 

From the outset it appeared that the 
School Board designed to keep all the pat- 
ronage in their own hands, and on this point 
they came into open collision with the new 
superintendent. The crisis was reached 
over a particular appointment, but Dr. An- 
drews made it the occasion for asserting a 
general principle. He insisted that as he 
was held responsible for the system he 
should be the judge of the merits of teachers, 
in view of their power to make or mar 
his administration. The candidate, whose 
claims Dr. Andrews refused, for good rea- 
sons, to recognize was nevertheless support- 
ed by the School Management Committee. 
The situation was complicated by the fact 
that the six members who voted against him 
were all appointees of Mayor Harrison. The 
fact was at once seized upon as proof that 
the Mayor was deserting his superin- 
tendent. Rumors that Dr. Andrews would 
resign quickly spread and whether true or 
false they brought out such an expression 
from the press and from the public gener- 
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ally as made it evident that he could com- 
mand immense support in his opposition to 
a vicious system. Mayor Harrison himself 
came up to the full measure of his responsi- 
bility and declared that he would have the 
superintendent’s power made absolute by a 
rule providing that his nominations should 
be adopted without question. 

Under this pressure the School Committee 
hastened to reverse their action and made 
a complete capitulation to Superintendent 
Andrews, conceding all that he had claimed. 
He is now master of the situation and with 
the public support that is assured him, and 
his popularity, which is every day increas- 
ing, he has a fair chance of rescuing the 
Chicago schools from political demoraliza- 
tion. 

So far his incumbency has. been a signal 
proof of the readiness of leading citizens to 
respond to the call of principles when these 
are brought into open conflict with political 
chicanery. Dr. Andrews’s further course will 
be watched with great interest, especially 
when he seeks, as he must, to secure legis- 
lative sanction for measures like that of in- 
determinate sentences which alone will give 
the paternal schools a real chance to benefit 
wayward youth. 

All the unsolved problems of education, 
and especially those that pertain to our city 
waifs, to our colored children and our Alas- 
kan wards, press upon us with double force 
in view of the increased responsibilities 
forced upon us by the war. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of national interest when 
in a great city men of learning and of busi- 
ness integrity resolve to put the schools 
above the reach of party greed and intrigue. 

The movement for the pure and non-partisan 
administration of the public schools is felt 
in all our large cities. Baltimore is particu- 
larly exercised over the changes in the con- 
trol of the schools effected by the new char- ~ 
ter. As pointed out by Dr. Gilman in a re- 
cent address, the charter gives great power 
to the Mayor in respect to this vital mat- 
ter. With him rests the appointment of the 
Commissioners, who in turn appoint the su- 
perintendent, vice-superintendent and six as- 
sistants, all of whom must be men experi- 
enced in school administration. The ward 
system is abandoned in that city, which ig 
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so far a confession that the committee who 
devised the new measure saw no hope of 
freeing that policy from the baser partisan 
elements. 

The Boston Public School Association has 
put itself vigorously to the work of divorc- 
ing the schools of that city from politics. 
The association includes several thousand 
leading citizens of Boston, both men and 
women, and it entered the recent campaign 
with a list of candidates eminently qualified 
for the trust who were susequently suc- 
cessful in the election. The half con- 
cealed disposition of the School Committee 
to eliminate women from their councils finds 
no sympathy with these public-spirited men 
and women. They have emphasized their 
views by including in their list Mrs. Ames, 
whose untiring and unselfish advocacy of 
the best interests of the schools has made 
her peculiarly obnoxious to spoilsmen. 





FREE RURAL MAIL-DELIVERY 
AS A MEANS OF HAPPINESS. 
THE experiment just now being tried by 

our Government in many parts of the coun- 

try, which is meant to test the efficacy and 
economy of free rural mail-delivery, is one 
fraught with riches of benefit scarcely to 
be computed, especially to educational and 
literary interests and to general culture. Life 
in our country districts, that whieh we usu- 
ally designate as “life on the’ farm,” has 
its chief drawback in its loneliness and its 
intellectual isolation. The American farm 
is, in fact, not only out of the way of most 
encouraging lines of circulation, but it is 
insulated, so that it is all but impossible for 
those shocks of cheerfulness with which so- 
ciety renews itself ever to reach it. Day 

follows day and night succeeds night in a 

monotonous round of working, eating, sleep- 

ing, with but few and meager gleams of 
changing experience by which the sweet 
surprises of joy are encountered. It is just 

this dead monotony that the advent of a 

daily rural mail will greatly assist in break- 

ing up. 6 
The daily, weekly and monthly press is 

soon to reach practically all the. farmhouses 

in the land. Can any mind grasp the full 
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meaning of this great change? Every close 
observer, who has mingled freely with the 
country people, the genuinely rural popula- 
tion of our great land, has been struck with 
their natural intelligence, their sturdy self- 
reliance, and théir desire to have the ris- 
ing generation brought into contact with ed- 
ucating and encouraging influences. The 
farmer may not read much himself, he may 
show small interest in most things that 
make for culture, so far as concerns himself; 
but speak of schools, colleges, the great 
sources of enlightenment, and he immediate- 
ly responds with a thought for his sons and 
daughters. Bring a daily free mail to his 
door and his first act is to try a daily paper; 
books follow; the farmhouse begins to take 
on the air of a home; the latest magazines 
and journals of art and science find a new 
field for their influence in remote nooks and 
corners as soon as the latent taste of our 
country folk is stirred into activity. And it 
is surprising how suddenly and how vigor- 
ously the rustic mind, especially among the 
young, seizes upon an opportunity to en- 
lighten itself. : 

Doubtless the most ignorant of country 
people overestimate urban advantages and 
look upon newspapers, magazines and books 
as missives from the cities and as being but 
printed reflections from municipal life. A 
little reading, however, modifies this view 
and induces a healthy comprehension of 
what it really is that country folk need to 
know. Our newspapers may have a great 
deal in them that is not profitable reading 
for any person; but upon the whole they are 
tonic and vigorously stimulating in the right 
direction. They give the full report of life 
as it passes. One who reads the newspapers 
knows what the world actually is. The re 
ligious, literary, scientific and art journals 
add the more refined and specialized infor- 
mation; they bring the waft of higher intel- 
lectual comfort and deeper spiritual delight. 

It is the mail that must win the rural 
homes of our people over to practical happi- 
ness by filling them with the best means of 
intelligent triumph over isolation, lonesome- 
ness and emptiness. The American farm- 
house should be a delightful family residence 
—a place where domestic insulation cgn 00 
longer be the rule—promptly reached by 
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each new current of enlightenment and 
encouragement; and our country people 
should be given every advantage that our 
Government can reasonably afford; for upon 
the rural population of America must for- 
ever rest the heaviest burdens of both lo- 
cal and national life, and in the rural homes 
must be generated, close to the earth as it 
, were, the raciest and safest impulses of 
popular virtue, honesty and patriotism. 
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- MR. CHOATE AND MR. DEPEW. 
: THE nation and the Empire State are to be 
. represented at the Court of St. James’s by 
ie an American of the finest type. In the ap- 
¥ ,pointment of Mr. Choate all the traditions 
ss associated with this high diplomatic office 
es were observed. If we go back only fifteen 
nd years, the names of Lowell, Phelps, Lincoln, 
a Rayard and Hay remind us of what these 
it traditions are. Something more than a 
wil knowledge of international law and the 
the methods of diplomacy is required in the 
ad American selected for this place. ‘The 
broadest culture, the gift of eloquence, a 
try keen sense of humor, political sagacity, tact, 
and familiarity with affairs and a genial pres- 
Oks ence—all these should characterize our Am- 
but bassador in London, and Mr. Choate lacks 
WA none of them. All the good traditions of 
view the English mission he will exemplify and 
1 of uphold. His service will be highly credit- 
to able to his country and himself, to his State 
great and to the President who called him to this 
ding work. It cannot fail to strengthen the new 
y are and growing friendship of the two great 
right English-speaking nations. 
f life On the 4th of March next the seat in the 
apers Senate now held by Mr. Edward Murphy, 
he re- Jr., will be taken by Mr. Chauncey M. De- 
urnals pew. This year the State of New York is 
infor- selecting with care her best men to represent 
 intel- the nation abroad or to guard her interests 
lelight. at home. She placed Colonel Roosevelt in 
. rural the Governor’s chair at Albany; Mr. Choate 
happr goes to London as the Ambassador of the 
eans of United States; and now Mr. Depew is to be 
1esome- Sent to the Senate, where his exceptional 
, farm- ability and experience will be at the service 
sidence Hi of the greatest of American commonwealths. 
bas > The nomination of Mr. Depew has suggested 
he 








to the press the publication of the record of 
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his political activity since he became a mem- 
ber of the Assembly at Albany thirty-eight 
years ago. What is chiefly noticeable in it, 
aside from his continued prominence in State 
and national politics, is that he repeatedly 
gave up assured preferment to promote har- 
mony and the welfare of his party, or to 
serve the interests of a friend. New York 
is to be congratulated now, not only because 
the new Senator stands for an honest cur- 
rency standard and brings to his work ex- 
ceptional political experience and familiarity 
with business affairs, but also because he 
can express his opinions with force, elo- 
quence and wit, and for the additional reason 
that he is known abroad and at home as a 
patriotic American. 





THE INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

WirH the courage of its convictions the 

Ifouse of Representatives has sent to the 
Senate an Indian Appropriation bill which 
omits any provision giving public money to 
sectarian schools among Indians. This is in 
fulfilment of an intention announced by 
Congress in March, 1895, and hinted at the 
previous year. In 1892 the amount of Gov- 
ernment funds expended on “contract 
schools” in one year had reached the high 
water mark of $611,570. Then began a cam- 
paign against such use of public funds until 
most of the religious societies declined to re- 
ceive Government aid and continued their 
Indian schools without it. 

In 1894 Congress directed the Secretary of 
the Interior to “ inquire into the propriety of 
discontinuing contract schools,” and that 
year the Commissioner of Indian Affairs re- 
ported that he had declined or reduced con- 
tracts so far as practicable, so that, with the 
voluntary relinquishments of the societies, 
he could report a reduction of over twenty 
per cent. in the amount set aside for contract 
schools during the ensuing year. In 1895 
Congress ordered that no new contracts 
should be given, and that in 1896 amounts 
allowed under existing contracts should ag- 
gregate only eighty per cent. of the expendi- 
tures for 1895. The next year Congress de- 
clared it to be “ thasettled policy of the Gov- 
ernment to hereafter make no appropriation 
whatever for education in any sectarian 
school,’’ and directed that the amount to be 
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assigned such schools be fifty per cent. of the 
expenditures for 1895. The following year 
this declaration was repeated and the allow- 
ance reduced to forty per cent. of the 1895 
expenditure, and for the current fiscal year 
to thirty per cent, or $119,644—all of which, 
except $2,160, is being expended upon twen- 
ty-seven schools carried on by the Catholic 
Church. 

With this ample notice and gradual cur- 
tailment there is no ground for complaint 
that Church schools are receiving harsh 
treatment, especially as the Indian Bureau 
offers to purchase any school plants which 
the Churches wish to relinquish. Already 
the Lutherans, Unitarians, Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians have transferred one 
school each to the Government and the Cath- 
olics two schools. 

We trust that the Senate will not yield to 
the pressure now put upon it to reverse the 
action of the House. The Government is 
awake to its own responsibility for giving its 
Indian youth free schooling, and has made 
large provision and will make more. Over 
20,000 Indians are in Government schools, 
while less than 3,000 are in the contract 
schools. Undoubtedly schools under the aus- 
pices of religious societies are needed among 
Indians as they are among white people, and 
so far as they are needed the Churches are 
able to support them without calling on the 
yovernment for assistance. 

When Government schools were few and 
appropriations for education were. meager 
and encumbered with restrictions, and public 
sentiment had not been aroused to the duty 
of putting Indians in school, the Government 
asked the help of the Churches to do its 
work. But conditions have changed. The 
Government is able and willing to do its 
own work, and ‘s now being asked to help in 
carrying on Church work. The first partner- 
ship may have been open to criticism, the 
last is indefensible. 





WE agree with Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis in her bright-article in this issue, in 
thinking that the exclusion of all religious 
and moral instruction in the College at 
Khartum is a blunder. We cannot agree 
with her in placing a like estimate on the 
use of English in instruction. The experi- 
ment of instructing Asiatics and Africans in 
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their own languages chiefly has been: made 
repeatedly and has always proved a failure. 
We doubt very much whether the pupils of 
the White Fathers are such a success as 
Mrs. Davis seems to think. The fact is that 
the whole tone and type of thought of those 
people must be changed in order for them 
fully to appreciate or even understand the 
ideas of modern civilization. The “ mental 
bewilderment” to which the Spectator refers 
in her quotation is the result not so much of 
the use of a different language as of the ef- 
fort to assimilate an entirely new type of 
ideas. In fact, it is the general experience 
that the truths of modern Christian civili- 
zation can be best expressed fully and com- 
pletely through the medium of a modern 
Christian language. When the Syrian Prot- 
estant College at Beirut was started it was 
the plan to emphasize Arabic and minimize 
English. The practical result has been to 
magnify English, and that not because of 
special fondness for English, but because 
it was found by experience that it was the 
best practical medium for imparting certain 
ideas. ‘The serious error at Khartum is not 
so much the English instruction as the ignor- 
ing of the principles underlying English suc- 
cess. The Arab is religious. Intolerant of 
other religions he is still more intolerant of 
no religion, and while he may go to the col- 
lege for its immediate benefits he will not 
have the respect for it that will make him 
loyal to its instruction, because it is not 
thoroughly loyal to itself. 





OnE thing that is emerging from these 
army scandals inte constantly clearer light 
is the conviction that not only are civilian 
appointments to high army positions danger- 


-ous to the discipline of the army and thus 


to its success, but that it is seldom that any 
man who has not had the full training at 
West Point is fitted for general command. 
It is an old truth that no man can command 
who has not first learned to obey, and these 
men who jumped from clerkships into lieu- 
tenancies and then were rapidly promoted 
to generalships have repeatedly demon- 
strated its truth. The freedom of the navy 
from scandals is due, we believe, chiefly to 
the fact that owing to the peculiarly tech- 
nical character of its service civilian ap- 














pointments to high rank have been imprac- 
ticable. 





WE shall probably have to give up the sup- 
posed discovery on the old Babylonian tab- 
lets of the name of the Chedorlaomer men- 
tioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
as the King of Elam who came with Amra- 
phel, King of Shinar, Arioch, King of Elas- 
sar, and Tidal, King of Nations (rather, of 
Gutium), in an expedition to Palestine in 
the days of Abraham. It had long been 
known from the monuments that there was 
a King of Elassar (Larsa) reigning about 
that time, whose name might well be read 
Arioch (Eriaku), and that there was an 
Elamite dynasty then whose King would be 
likely to have such a name as Chedor-Lao- 
mer, which would mean “ Servant of the god 
Laomer.” The Elamites had, we also know 
from the monuments, a god Laomer ; and an 
Klamite King of near that date had the 
nameChedor-Nankhunti,or “Servant of Nan- 
khunti.” It was also probable that Amraphel 
was to be identified with Hammurabi, who 
was a famous King of Shinar, which in- 
cluded Babylon as its capital. A few years 
ago Father Scheil published a Babylonian 
letter found on a clay tablet, on which Ham- 
murabi (Amraphel), writing from Babylon, 
seemed to direct his general in the field, Sini- 
dinnam, to restore some captured images of 
gods to their own shrines in Eklam ; and in 
this letter it appeared that Chedorlaomer 
was the King against whom Hammurabi 
was then making war. Shortly after the an- 
nouncement of this discovery, which was 
fully indorsed by so good a scholar as Pro- 
fessor Hommel, of Munich, Mr. Pinches, ef 
the British Museum, published fragments of 
another late tablet on which he thought he 
found the names of Chedorlaomer, written 
in a sort of cipher, and also of Tidal and 
Arioch. The name of Tidal had never before 
been found. But now Mr. L. W. King, of 
the British Museum, has published a volume 
of “The Letters and Inscriptions of Ham- 
murabi,” in which he brings apparently con- 
vincing evidence to prove that Father Scheil 
quite misread the name of Chedorlaomer. 
that it is not on the tablet at all, that the 
name is quite different. He also throws a 
g00d deal of doubt on the proper reading of 
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the difficult fragments on which Mr. Pinches 
thought he discovered the Biblical names. 
There is no reason why the name of the 
King of Elam should not be found, since it 
is, as Mr. King says, just what may be ex- 
pected ; but we shall have to wait before we 
put any weight on any one of these four 
identifications of names, unless it be those 
of Arioch and Amraphel. 





THE movement against Senator Quay in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature gained force 
by the,Supreme Court’s dismissal of his pe- 
tition for a removal of the trial of the con- 
spiracy case from the court in Philadelphia. 
The charges against the Senator relate to 
the use of the State’s money. The Repub- 
lican Senatorial caucus at Harrisburg was 
held on the evening of the 3d inst. . That 
day, Governor Hastings in his message had 
urged the Legislature to keep the Treas- 
ury’s surplus funds out of the hands of 
politicians. In the evening it became known 
that fifty-one Republicans had refused to at- 
tend a caucus until Senator Quay should 
have cleared himself of the charge in the 
pending indictment that he had used the 
Treasury funds in stock speculation. Un- 
doubtedly the Governor had in mind Quay’s 
dealings with the People’s Bank (where 
$600,000 of the State‘s money was deposited), 
and other similar transactions in past years. 
“It cannot be questioned,” said he, “ that 
the public funds have been used for political 
purposes by depositing them in favorite 
banks, where ‘such deposits were expected 
to yield returns in the shape of political in- 
fluence. It should not be in the power of 
any man to say what banks shall handle the 
millions of dollars that are annually paid 
into the State Treasury.” The sum de- 
posited in the banks by the Pennsylvania 
Treasury has generally been from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000. Many men have been tempted 
by the profits arising out of the use of these 
millions. The money taken into the Treas- 
ury from tax payers has been a corruption 
fund; it has ruined public men and de- 
bauched politics; the blood of suicides is on 
it. The Governor says that the surplus in 
the Treasury would be small if the money 
should be paid out promptly to those who are 
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entitled to it. But statutes requiring prompt 
payment might be evaded. The best way to 
prevent a dishonest and demoralizing use of 
the State’s money is to get rid of the boss 
and put none of his tools in the Treasurer’s 
office. 





E. SPENCER PRATT, Consul-General at 
Singapore, has resigned, or has been re- 
moved, and Robert A. Moseley, Jr., of Ala- 
-bama, has been appointed in his place. 
Aguinaldo was in consultation with Mr. 
Pratt just before Dewey’s battle, and on 
April 28th Pratt cabled to Washington: 
“ Aguinaldo has gone at my instance to 
Hong Kong to arrange with Dewey for co- 
operation with the insurgents at Manila.” 
Aguinaldo now says that both Pratt and 
Consul Wildman, of Hong Kong, promised 
that the independence of the Filipinos 
should be recognized by our Government. 
The office at Singapore is one of much im- 
portance, and in a certain sense is connected 
with the American administration in the 
Philippines. From what we can learn, Mr. 
Pratt’s successor is not the right man for the 
place. The House Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service recommended in 1892 that a 
committee should go to Alabama and inves- 
tigate a charge that he (being then Collector 
of Internal Revenue) had repeatedly violated 
the Civil Service law, and had collected 
money from applicants for office. In Ne- 
braska there was recently appointed to be 
agent on the Omaha and Winnebago Indian 
reservation a man who is remembered as the 
absconding president of a bank in that 
State. He disappeared in 1886, taking a con- 
siderable sum in currency which should 
have been kept in the bank or deposited else- 
where to its credit. Dispatches from Omaha 
say that he returned some years later when 
“criminal prosecution was barred by the 
statute of limitations.” He may be an ex- 
emplary citizen at the present time, but it 
does not seem that the Government ought to 
have made him an Indian agent at the post 
in question, which is*said to be an important 
one. 





THERE is a fine tribute to the high char- 
acter and the attainments of the late Mr. 
Dingley in the proof that his death has 
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caused sincere sorrow and a sense of per- 
sonal loss in the hearts of his partisan op- 
ponents in Washington. For years he had 
been the foremost representative in Con- 
gress of an economic policy with respect to 
which there was a sharp partisan division, 
and the enforcement of which by legislation 
caused much bitter controversy. It is well 
known at the Capital that a great part of 
the work of preparing the tariff bill of 1890 
was done by him: He was then a member 
of the committee; afterward he became 
chairman of it, and his name was by com- 
mon consent attached to the tariff bill and 
act of 1897. But in spite of his earnest 
advocacy of the policy embodied in those 
measures, he won and retained the respect 
of his opponents, who knew him as a man of 
untiring industry, sincerity and blameless 
life. His death deprives the majority of 
their leader on the floor and of their first 
authority on questions of revenue, at a time 
when his services are especially needed. 
But the loss is not fully measured by the 
withdrawal of his store of knowledge and 
experience; there has been taken away an 
uplifting example of integrity and tireless 
devotion to the public service. 





Our readers will recall that THE INDE- 
PENDENT was the first, thro the articles of 
its brilliant contributor, Park Benjamin, 


1. To point out the inadequacy of the re- 
wards of naval officers and show the defects of 
the system. Bills to remedy this have been in- 
troduced in Congress from the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

2. To apply the experience of the navy with 
the naval militia in the war, to the long debated 
question of a National Naval Reserve to show 
the present possibilities and needs thereof and 
to indicate its best sources. The Naval Re- 
serve bill, since framed by the Navy Depart- 
ment and now before Congress, embodies prac- 
tically everything suggested. 

3. To point out the mistaken policy of the 
Government in its utilization of the graduates 
vf the Naval Academy. This policy is being re- 
versed. The Reserve bill provides for the use of 
all of them in the broadest and most liberal man- 
ner. 

4. To advocate the sending of naval officers 
to manage the new colonies. In accordance 
with such a policy Capt. Louis Kempff has just 
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been ordered to go as “ Naval Governor” of 
Guam. 





THE negro conference held in Washington 
developed some sharp differences, especially 
as to the relation of the race to the Repub- 
lican Party. We note one or two points in 
the address to the country finally adopted. 
The first is a warning to resist the efforts to 
deprive the negroes of their right of suffrage, 
and it concludes with this advice: 

“If it is necessary to accomplish this vital 
purpose to divide their vote in a given State, we 
advise them to do it. The shibboleth of party 
must give way to the duty of self-preservation.” 
No fault can be found with that advice. 
The address next speaks of mob violence; 
there was a vigorous contest in committee 
before this was accepted: 


“We regret that the President of the United 

States saw fit to treat with silence this vital 
matter in his Second Annual Message to Con- 
gress and yet we indulge the hope that the 
President will adjust the matter affecting the 
outrages in the Carolinas to the satisfaction of 
all fair minded men and to the honor and glory 
of the Nation.” : 
Just what the President can do we should 
like to be told. The proposition that the 
negroes emigrate to Africa was condemned, 
but it was advised that there be a more 
even distribution in this country. 





Ir may be that Senator Foraker spoke 
without authority when he said that his un- 
derstanding of the President’s policy was 
that the latter did not “ desire anything but 
the ultimate independence of the people of 
the Philippines.” But now comes Senator 
Gray, a member of the Peace Commission, 
saying that he “ knows” the President was. 
“anxious to escape the necessity of taking 
the islands,” and also asserting, ‘‘ with some 
knowledge whereof I speak,” that the 
President is “ committed to no policy calcu- 
lated to discourage, much less strike down, 
the aspirations of liberty-loving people all 
over the world.” The Senator’s speech at 
Wilmington is a weighty contribution to the 
discussion concerning the government of 
the Filipinos. He was the only Democratic 
member of the Commission. For this reason 
his hearty praise of the President is espe- 
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cially noticeable. ‘“ I belong,” he says, “toa 
different political party, but I should be 
false to my sense of justice and to that pride 
which I feel as an American if I did. not de- 
clare my confidence in the patriotism and 
purity of purpose of William McKinley.” 





Tur President’s Commission to consider 
the situation in the Philippines must receive 
the hearty indorsement of everybody. 
President-Schurman is a student of political 
history, of high attainments and commands 
the respect of all who know him. Pro- 
fessor Worcester is an expert in all matters 
pertaining to the Philippines as they were 
before the war. As readers of his articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT will realize, his residence 
there, his personal acquaintance with many 
of the leaders, his dispassionate and judicial 
type of thought and statement, all combine 
to mark him as peculiarly adapted for such 
work. The other three need no comment. 
Admiral Dewey, General Otis and ex-Minis- 
ter Denby are the men above all others 
whose opinions will carry weight, not merely 
with the American people, but the nations 
of Europe. We are glad to learn that there 
is a probability that all will consent to serve. 
President Schurman has signified his accept- 
ance. Professor Worcester has the matter 
still under advisement, but we hope there 
will be no delay in his favorable decision. 
It is a good commission, and ought to go to 
work at once. 





....It is well for all to take with several 
grains of allowance the reports that come 
from time to time of foreign intrigues with 
the Filipinos. They are perfectly capable of 
all the intrigues necessary themselves, with- 
out aid, and neither Germany nor any other 
Power is going to burn its fingers pulling 
Filipino chestnuts out of the fire. Undoubt- 


-edly individual Germans and perhaps an oc- 


easional officer may seek to make commer- 
cial or political capital out of the difficulty, 
but the Government itself will not take ac- 
tion unfriendly to us. All we have to do 
now, aS when Admiral Diedrich was vexing 
Admiral Dewey, is to go about our own busi- 
ness quietly but decidedly, and not only Eu- 
rope but in due time the Filipinos as well 
will acquiesce. 
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....That Johns Hopkins University should 
want Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of this city, is 
not surprising. Nor is it to be wondered at 
‘ that he should think favorably of a position 
in which he could carry on those literary 
studies of which he is so fond and in which 
he has done such good work. It must be re- 
membered, too, that while in the prime of 
life he is no longer a young man, and a per- 
manent position for the remaining years of 
life must be very attractive. At the same 
time New York can ill afford to lose him, the 
pastorate of the Brick Church is a position 
of great influence, the Presbytery of New 
York needs him—in short, we hope he will 
not go. 


....-A Washington correspondent whose 
dispatches have been trustworthy in the past 
now has information to warrant the predic- 
tion that Germany will complete the pur- 
chase of the Caroline Islands immediately 
after the ratification of our treaty with 
Spain. It is unfortunate that our war ship 
that stopped at Guam did not also stop to 
take possession of a port in the Carolines. 
Then we could have retained at least a coal- 
ing station in that group, and Spain would 
not have been asked to sell us an island for 
$1,000,000. 


...-By a resolution passed in the Senate 
last week Miss Clara Barton, of the Red 
Cross Society, receives the thanks of Con- 
gress for her work during the war. She 
richly deserves anything that Congress. will 
give her. She has the thanks of thousands 
of soldiers already. Miss Helen Gould has 
been another good friend of the soldier. 
Thanks were voted to her last week by the 
New York Legislature, and Senator Gray 
asks the Senate at Washington to pass a res- 
olution that will give her a gold medal. She 
has earned one. 


....-Somebody must have been anxious to 
try his hand at a grim joke, or such an ab- 
surd story as that about ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral W. L. Wilson’s being made President of 
Yale University at a salary of $25,000 a year 
never would have been started. President 
Dwight’s salary has been $4,200, and how- 
ever fine a man Mr. Wilson may be he is not 
worth six times as much as President 
Dwight. Besides, the corporation is the only 
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body that can elect a President, and the cor- 
poration has as yet had no meeting. 


....senator Hanna and Representative 
Payne propose large subsidies for American 
built shipping engaged in foreign trade. 
Representative Handy proposes that ships 
built abroad may be registered as American 
if owned by Americans, but shall not have 
the right to engage in our coast trade. In 
the good times coming, perhaps the fences 
will be pulled down. Our navigation laws 
are quite too strict. . 


....We hope the story is true that the 
Prince of Wales will go with Lord Salisbury 
as a delegate to the Czar’s peace conference. 
His presence would be evidence of the 
Queen’s deep interest in the project. She is 
striving to prevent war in Europe while she 
lives; her influence upon her children and 
grandchildren might be powerful enough to 
preserve peace for years after her death. 


...-Not only have the owners of the ill- 
fated “La Bourgogne” suffered the loss of 
their steamer but they must pay damages to 
the owners of the ‘“ Cromartyshire,” with 
which she collided. The Admiralty Court 
finds that the French liner was traveling 
at an excessive speed in the fog and was 
solely responsible for the collision. Other 
ocean liners will please take notice. 


....In an old paper we have chanced to 
find the confident prediction of General Be- 
‘ranger, who had recently been Spain’s Sec- 
retary of the Navy, that Spain “ would con- 
quer on the sea” because “ as soon as fire is 
opened the crews of the American ships will 
commence to desert, since among them are 


people of all nationalities.” How curious 
that forgotten prediction seems now ! 


...-Kive-cent cotton does not appear to 
be keeping the negro youth out of their 
Southern colleges. Atlanta University has 
more students than ever before in its history, 
and we have heard of at least five of its 
graduates who were orators at public meet- 
ings on New Year’s day. 


....We are glad that Senator Hawley, of 
Connecticut, is to have another term. His 
career in politics has been long and honor- 
able. His State does well to keep him in his 
old place, 





CONFERENCE OF MISSION 
BOARDS. 

THE Seventh Annual Conference of For- 
eign Mission Boards in the United States and 
Canada met in this city last week. There 
were 27 societies represented by about 75 
delegates. The Conference opened on Tues- 
day with the treasurer’s conference, as 
usual, followed. by general conferences on 
Wednesday and Thursday. The principal 
topics for discussion were Missionary Can- 
didates, The Science of Missions, Gifts for 
Special Objects, Comity, Unoccupied Fields 
and the Relation of Missions and Mission- 
aries to the Native Church. There was also 
a report in regard to the International or 
Ecumenical Conference on Missions, to be 
held in 1900, and in connection with that a 
meeting of the business men of New York 
City indorsing it. 

The value of these Conferences has been 
recognized as increasing with every year. 


It is not merely that they have furnished a °: 


considerable amount of information on dif- 
ferent topics of mission policy, but they 
have brought together men of influence in 
the conduct of the boards and thus have as- 
sisted greatly to obviate the difficulties and 
dangers arising from independent action 
upon the field. A specially good illustration 
of this was found in the report of the com- 
mittee on giving for special objects and ‘in 
the discussion that followed. 

For some time there has been no greater 
problem connected with the raising of funds 
for missionary boards than that connected 
with the desire on the part of many to 
secure close personal relation with the field 
by gifts for special objects. Thus it has 
Deen claimed that it would be well for each 
church or group of churches to support a 
missionary that there may thus be provided, 
as it is termed, “the living link.” So also 
the plan of supporting schools, individual 
teachers, helpers of various kinds, etc., has 
been pressed very earnestly by many. In 
accordance with this the Presbyterian Board 
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recently inaugurated what it termed a For- 
ward Movement, securing so far as possible 
the support of individual missionaries by the 
different churches. The leaders of the mis- 
sionary societies, for the most part, have for 
a long time felt that this general scheme was 
unadvisable, owing to the danger of weaken- 
ing the interest in the general work. In 
some instances the missionary who was sup- 
ported has failed in health or been obliged 
for one reason or another to return to this 
country, and this has dulled somewhat the 
interest of the contributing church. In the 
case of individual pupils or helpers death, 
or in some instances ill conduct, has cut the 
nerve of interest and has resulted in mis- 
fortune. In some instances gifts which 
were designed for specific purposes have 
been transferred to others when those par- 
ticular objects were unavailable, and donors 
have felt that this was a misappropriation 
of funds. Many of the boards have felt for 
a long time that if the churches would give 
to the general funds of the boards and leave 
the distribution of those funds to the boards 
and the missionaries on the field it would be 
the much better way. The desire, however, 
on the part of many of the churches has been 
so strong and the success of some organiza- 
tion along this line has been so great that 
many have yielded, and the system may be 
considered fairly inaugurated. A committee 
was appointed at the last Conference to 
consider this whole question and made a 
voluminous report. The general chaotic con- 
dition of the situation was evident in the re- 
plies that were received to questions sent to 
the different boards in this country and 
across the Atlantic. Apparently no uniform 
practice has been pursued, and the varying 
conditions were brought out so clearly that 
# general rule was manifestly impracticable. 
The peculiar urgency of specific cases not 
infrequently would override the better judg- 
ment of individuals, and the immediate 
necessity clouded the judgment as to the 
more permanent advantage. The general 
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result of the whole discussion was that gifts 
for these special objects may be encouraged 
So long as they follow the classes of work 
approved by the boards and are included in 
the regular appropriations, and may be ap- 
portioned in the following order:-The mis- 
sionaries, evangelistic work, education work, 


medical work and miscellaneous, including 


new buildings, ete. 

Another topic of considerable interest was 
that connected with the qualifications and 
training of missionaries. On these points, 
especially with regard to the latter, the. im- 
pression left was that specific training 
schools for missionaries are not advisable; 
that the missionary needs a general training 
and that for those who already lack the col- 
legiate course whatever of preparation is 
needed should follow the general lines of 
academic instruction; the broader founda- 
tion is the most valuable. 

With regard to comity there was excellent 
advice given, which it is to be hoped will in 
due time accomplish its purpose. If, how- 
ever, the situation, as manifest in regard to 
our new possessions, is indicative of the fu- 
ture, it is evident that still further instruc- 
tion will be needed. So long as any one de- 
nomination feels that it has a special Gospel 
which all the world needs, it is to be feared 
that it will not look with complacency on 
the presenting of another denomination’s 
Gospel without a chance to supplement or 
possibly counteract it. 

As was natural, considerable interest cen- 
tered about the report of the Committee on 
the Ecumenical Conference of Foreign Mis- 
sions in the year 1900. For three years the 
subject has been under discussion. Corre- 
spondence has been had with foreign mis- 
sionary societies, and all have entered into 
the scheme with great interest. As has al- 
ready been noted in THE INDEPENDENT, the 
general plans for this have matured, so that 
the General Committee appointed by this 
Conference has been organized, subordinate 
to which there is an Executive Committee, 
composed chiefly of gentlemen inthis city, 
together with a large number of sub-com- 
mittees on Program, Finance, Hospitality, 
Publication and the Press, Young People’s 
Work, Woman’s Work, etc. The organiza- 
tion is now complete and the presentation of 
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the report by Dr. Judson Smith, of the 
American Board, as Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee, was extremely interesting 
and inspiring. Following upon that was a 
meeting of the business men of New York, 
called by such men as Darwin R. James, 
William E. Dodge, Seth Low, Enoch L. Fan- 
cher, Lucien C. Warner and others. At this 
meeting resolutions cordially indorsing the 
scheme were presented and a committee ap- 
pointed of gentlemen representing the differ- 
ent denominations. This committee. acting 
under the general supervision of the execu- 
tive committee, and conferring with the sub- 
committees, is to arrange the details of the 
financial support needed for the enterprise. 
It is hoped to secure corresponding commit- 
tees in other cities, as Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and else- 
where, with a view to enlisting the interest 
and active co-operation of Christian men all 
over the country. 

A pleasant variation of the program of the 
Conference was a reception given to the Con- 
ference by the president and vice-president 
of the American Board, Charles M. Lam- 
son, D.D., of Hartford, and D. Willis James, 
of this city, as hosts.of the Conference. There 
were addresses by a number of gentlemen, 
including Charles H. Converse, of Philadel- 
phia; Charles A. Hopkins, of Boston; Lucien 
C. Warner, of this city, and others, and so- 
cial intercourse between the members of the 
most pleasant character. 





....We take pleasure in assuring The 
Christian Standard that if somewhere in our 
columns the Disciples were spoken of as 
‘“* Campbellites,” it was an oversight which 
we regret. We mean never to apply any 
designation to a body of Christians or pa- 
gans that would not be acceptable to its 
members. 

....I1f Dr. Hillis needed any assurance of 
the cordial interest of this city in the ques- 
tion of his acceptance of the pastorate of 
Plymouth Church, it was surely furnished 
by the immense audience that gathered last 
Sunday in Plymouth Church to hear him. 
Not merely every seat, but every available 
space for standing was taken. The sermon 
impressed all who heard it, as did also the 
personality of the preacher. Great efforts 
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are being made to secure his acceptance of 
this call, and also to prevent it by those who 
feel that his work in Chicago needs him 
there. 

..-»The German papers represent that the 
Protestant clergy who took part in the Em- 
peror’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem express deep 
dissatisfaction with the treatment they re- 
ceived as compared with that given to the 
non-evangelical clergy, and affirm that the 
root of the evil lay in the fact that the mo- 
tives controlling the festival throughout 
were political whereas they were supposed 

_ to be religious. 

....The American Board’s income does 
not seem to improve. The receipts for De- 
cember of 1898 were $58,438, against $68,520 
for December, 1897; and the income for four 
months was $147,864, against $196,697 for the 
four months of 1897, showing a net decrease 
of nearly $50,000. There is, however, one 
encouraging feature about it, that the general 
donations have increased. In the four 
months the gain has been nearly $6,000. The 
great loss has been in legacies, of about $40,- 
000, while the sum of $16,000 for the pay- 
ment of the debt in 1897 does not appear in 
this year’s survey. 


.... Taking advantage of the sentence in 
Governor Roosevelt’s inaugural, in which he 
says “it is impossible for a republic long to 
endure if it becomes either corrupt or cow- 
ardly,” the American Sabbath Union has ad- 

“dressed a petition to him, urging him to 
throw his influence against such uses of the 
Sabbath as shall tend to break down its 
sacred character, especially in the matter of 
public functions, which so frequently occur 
on that day. The Governor has responded 
with a cordial note, expressing his hearty 
thanks for the petition and assuring them 
that they can count on him in every strug- 
gle for morality and decency. 


....With a view to. perfecting the plans of 
the Congregational Churches for missionary 
work in Cuba and Porto Rico, the American 
Missionary Association and the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society have agreed 
to send a joint commission to visit the two 
islands to investigate the opportunities for 
mission work, whether by churches or Sun- 
day schools. The commissioners from the 
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American Missionary Association are Sec- 
retary A. F. Beard, D.D., and Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT. Those 
from the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society are J. D. Kingsbury, D.D., of Brad- 
ford, Mass., and the Rev. E. P. Herrick, 
pastor of the Cuban Church, at Tampa, Fla. 
Drs. ‘Ward and Beard sailed for Porto Rico 
last week, and Messrs. Kingsbury and Her- 
rick go to Cuba this week. 


....1t is greatly to the credit of several of 
the better Roman Catholic papers that, fol- 
lowing The Freeman’s Journal, they are re- 
buking the superstition encouraged by St. 
Joseph’s Union, in this city, in the recom- 
mendation of St. Benedict’s medal as “a 
preservative against poison, against plague, 
against lightning, against storms at sea; it 
frees cattle from plague or epidemic,” and 
for the latter it is recommended that the 
medal be put in places where the cattle 
drink. The Freeman’s Journal had asked us 
for proof, which we gave, and which it ac- 
knowledged to be perfectly satisfactory and 
declared that the medal was made “a for- 
bidden charm and directly encourages su- 
perstition.” The Monitor says of it that 
‘“‘ weak-minded people are prone to supersti- 
tion ” and that the Church ought to be saved 
from such misrepresentation “even if we 
have occasionally to hurt the feelings of that 
most inconvenient person, the well-meaning 
idiot.” All this is well said. 


....The reports in regard to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Thomas C. Hall, of Chicago, as 
professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
have been settled by the definite announce- 
ment of his election as professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics in that institution. At the same 
time it is announced that Dr. George W. 
Knox, of Rye, N. Y., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy and History of Re- 
ligion. Both men are exceptionally well 
fitted for the positions to which they are ap- 
pointed, and Union Seminary is to be heart- 
ily congratulated on this genuine addition to 
its teaching force, for both professorships 
are new, and it is no vacancy .that is being 
filled. Dr. Knox has peculiar advantages 
for the chair which he is to fill, from the fact 
that as missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board in Japan for many years, he paid spe- 
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cial attention to the study of comparative 
religion, and has pursued those studies dur- 
ing his pastorate in this country. He has 
been for some time giving lectures on the 
subject in the seminary, and this appoint- 
ment is simply the appropriate filling out of 
work already done. : 


.-A correspondent wants to know 
whether we would have the Presbyterian 
Church give men authority to be its official 
representatives and teachers, no matter how 
far they may depart from the faith as the 
Presbyterian Church holds it. We reply, No. 
The Scriptures give the right rule, and teach 
us that when men deny the cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity and no longer make 
our Lord Jesus Christ their teacher and 
Savior, we, as Christians, should withdraw 
from them. But one must err, if at all, on 
the side of charity and be very slow to with- 
draw, much more to expel, unless the aber- 
ration from essential Christianity be clear 
and acknowledged. The point we would 
make is that the business of putting people 
out of the Church, for which purpose long 
creeds and books of discipline are compiled, 
is not one of the most important, but one 
of the least important, that a Church can be 
engaged in. Its business, a thousandfold 
more exigent, is to preach its gospel and 
save souls, to draw in, rather than to put 

ut. When a Church devotes the time and 
eaergy of its great Conventions and Assem- 
blies to discipline, it is wasting both and dis- 
tracting the Church from its best work. 


....There was a very pleasant gathering 
ut the South Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn last week, to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Albert J. Lyman. The date was really Jan- 
uary ist, but the celebration was postponed 
a few days for special reasons. There was 
a large company gathered in the church, in- 
cluding not merely the Congregationalists of 


Brooklyn, but representatives of different . 


denominations. Dr. Lyman has a strong 
place in the affection of Brooklyn people, 
and is honored-in all its churches. There 
were addresses by Dr. Storrs, Mr. St. Clair 
McKelway, and Dr. T. B. McLeod. One un- 
expected and very pleasant feature was the 
presentation to Dr. Lyman of a check cover- 
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ing the full amount of indebtedness on his 
home, and the statement that the home was 
to be his own. In response Dr. Lyman ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the kindness, de- 
clared that he would occupy the place dur- 
ing his lifetime, but wished that it remain 
as an adjunct to the church after his death. 
After the addresses there was a gathering 
in the social parlors of the church, and a 
large number of old and present members 
joined in their expressions of personal re- 
gard to Dr. Lyman. 


...-samuel M. Smith, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Columbia, S. 
C., publishes in The Religious Outlook, a 
Southern Presbyterian monthly, an illumi- 
nating letter in reference to the failure of 
the Southern Presbyterians to build up a 
negro Church. He expresses the opinion 
that it is not strange that the negro has pre- 
ferred to follow Northern leaders, and be- 
lieves that in the race riots the negroes are 
more sinned against than sinning. The 
chief drawback has been the presence and 
activity of the Northern Presbyterians, 
“ whose attitude toward the race is naturally 
far more attractive to the colored people 
than is ours,” as it gives them “a recogni- 
tion that we never have done and never can 
do;” but the negro, he says, cannot be blamed 
for preferring the Church that gives him 
most curtesy. He declares that the setting 
up of a separate Colored Presbyterian 


*Church, instead of opening the channels of 


benevolence, as promised by its advocates, 
has actually shrunk them, and that the col- 
lections are considerably reduced. This new 
Independent African Presbyterian Church, 
he declares, is in great danger. He says: 


“This Independent Church is certainly inde- 
pendent in name only. Unless we come to its 
immediate and constant help, it will infallibly 
perish, and we shall stand before God and man 
in the position of having thrust the pitiable 
weakling out of our fold to die of neglect, and 
of having done so simply from race prejudice; 
in the ridiculous attitude of maintaining a costly 
mission in darkest Africa, striving at supreme 
sacrfice to make conquest of the negro there, 
while here we take those whom we have already 
won and show them the door and turn our backs 
upon them !” 


‘Every word here said is true. We have al- 
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ready approved the invitation to this new 
weakling denomination to join the Northern 
Presbyterians, who will treat them decently, 
and with whom they therefore belong. 


.-.-In the preparation of the tables of 
church statistics in our issue of January 5th 
we were compelled to allow some discrep- 
ancies, which, perhaps, need explanation. 
Thus the total of net gains does not corre- 
spond to the difference between the totals 
for 1897 and 1898, and the totals for 1897 
are not the same as those published a year 
ago. The first discrepancy is due to the fact 
that in some instances the figures for 1898 
indicated an increase covering several years, 
so that to include that in the column of net 
gains in one year would be very misleading. 
The figures of the Jews for 1897 were 143,- 
000. We had had many protests against 
them as inaccurate, and decided to accept 
Dr. Isaacs’s figures, explained in his article. 
To credit to one year’s gains the difference, 
1,057,000, would be absurd, and the item was 
omitted entirely. The other was due to the 
fact that several of the figures given for 1897 
were estimates which had not been borne 
out by later official figures, and it seemed 
best to use only official figures whenever they 
were available, even though they were some- 
what older. In one or two cases the correc- 
tions made in this respect were inadvertently 
omitted in the full tables, though they made 
the basis of the column of gains; thus the 
total of Catholics should have been 8,175,387 
instead of 8,333,179, as will be evident from 
adding the columns. There were also some 
errors in proof reading; the asterisk dropped 
off from the figures for the Universalists, so 
that they appear to have made a gain, and 
the Greek Church was made to number 480,- 
030 instead of 48,030. Our attention has 
been called to certain other alleged inac- 
curacies, due to the fact that notwithstand- 
ing great efforts, complete returns were not 
secured. Voluntary statistical work is never 
as complete as official, and especially govern- 
mental work, but if the efforts of THEr INDE- 
PENDENT shell result in greater care in the 
different denominations a great advantage 
will be secured. We welcome all sugges- 
tions, which will be filed for reference and 
used next year. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


DEMORGAN’S DISCOVERIES IN 
PERSIA. 

Pror. J. DEMorGAN, who has done such valu- 
able work in Egypt, especially in the discovery 
of the remains of the “autocthons,” has been 
making some no less valuable discoveries on the 
site of ancient Susa, in Persia. The prelimi- 
nary report of the labors of the season just past 
has been lately submitted to the French Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. Altho a bare sketch 
of the work done in the Tels of Susa up to last 
June, it suggests the great value of the finds 
made and the promise of much greater still to 
come. DeMorgan is convinced that he has 
found the very first Anzanite remains to be dis- 
covered in modern times. M. Dieulafoy, who 
made some explorations on this site in 1885, un- 
fortunately for him, did not dig deep enough to 
find the most ancient monuments. His discov- 
ery of the Apadana of Darius and Artaxerxes 
was, indeed, a valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of the architecture and art of that historic 
period. But almost at the start he has been 
eclipsed by De Morgan’s discovery of inscrip- 
tions and monuments of the Anzanite period. 
The bearing of these discoveries upon Aasyriol- 
ogy and Biblical research is a most intimate 
one. Not only does Assurbanipal refer to his 
having taken Susa and destroyed it, but in the 
Spartali Collection of clay tablets in the Brit- 
ish Museum are poems referring to the time 
when the kings of Blam had overrun Babylonia : 
“The hostile Elamite, made ready his team 
down towards Borsippa turned he his face 
and he descended the high-road of darkness, the 

high-road to Mishki, 
the evil-doer, the Elamite, destroyed his wall. 
the princes destroyed he with the sword. 
All the spoil of the temple plundered he, 


he took their gods and carried them away to 
Elam.” 





DeMorgan found confirmatory evidence of 
Assurbanipal’s statement that he had destroyed 
Susa with fire, for many of the monuments of 
that period bore traces of the flames. Beneath 
the Apadana of Artaxerxes he discovered what 
he believes to have been the more ancient struc- 
ture upon which that building had been erected. 
The most interesting monument discovered was 
a large stele, six and a half feet high and forty 
inches at its broadest part. At the top are 
three suns, curiously represented, and evidently 
a development from the pictured suns on the 
Assyrian monuments. Below these stands the 
king, with a helmet on his head and an arrow 
in his right hand, the bow in his left. 


He wears 
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a robe reaching below the knees and sandals, 
while a dagger hangs in his girdle. His beard 
is long, after the fashion of the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians. He treads under foot several dead 
enemies, and another wounded one is trying to 
pull out the arrow which has just struck him 
in the breast, while a little beyond still another 
raises his hands in supplication for mercy. The 
bodies of the dead are all huddled together at 
the king’s feet, their forms being remarkably 
well executed, their positions correct tho com- 
plex. Below the king and mounting the incline 
come three standard-bearers, the left hand of 
each resting on the daggers in their belts, while 
the right grasps a banner. These are clothed in 
long robes and wear helmets. Below the stan- 
dard-bearers come the soldiers bearing all kinds 
of weapons. Facing the banner-bearers are two 
trees, between which some of the enemy turn 
with a supplicating air. The entire scene is 
laid in the mountains; the king, followed by 
his standard-bearers and soldiers, pursues his 
enemies as far as the foot of an abrupt cliff, 
covered with a long inscription. Others of the 
enemy are fleeing into the forest or surrender- 
ing. Unfortunately this stele has been exposed 
to some intense heat, the stone has scaled off in 
places, especially over the head of the king, ob- 
literating the inscription formerly there. M. 
DeMorgan had to strengthen the entire base 
with plaster in order to take a heavy impression 
of the monument in event of its being destroyed 
in transit. This stele, its discoverer holds, is a 
very important example of Elamite art. The 
composition of the subject is happy, and the 
execution leaves nothing to be desired; the fig- 


ures, well proportioned, well treated as a whole, 


and in detail, prove that the Anzanites had at- 
tained a degree of artistic skill in no degree in- 
ferior to that possessed by their neighbors, the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans. ; 

A remarkable bronze table or altar was dis- 
covered in the same trench. It is 1.60 metres 
long, 70 centimetres wide and 30 centimetres 
thick. It is an irregular slab, pierced by four 
holes at the sides, with a border of two enor- 
mous serpents. Five human figures, of which 
the upper part of the bodies alone remain, sup- 
ported this table on the two longest sides and 
at one end. while the other end was mortised 
into the wall. The modeling of the human 
torso is remarkably fine; the arms, slightly ex- 
tended from the body, being crossed over the ab- 
domen. The hands formerly grasped some ob- 
ject now broken off; the heads and lower parts 
of the bodies are missing, as well as the heads of 
the serpents. All projecting parts have been 
knocked off and in some places traces of the 
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blows of the hammers are visible. The Assyr- 
ian soldiers dragged this mass of bronze out of 
the palace, thinking that they could carry it 
away with them, but on account of its tremen- 
dous weight were compelled to abandon it in 
the ruins. For what was this strangely shaped 
table used? ‘There is nothing to shed any light 
on this question, for no inscription is on or near 
it. Perhaps it was an altar of which one end 
was set into the base of a statue of a god, or it 
may be that this is only a part of some more 
elaborate structure. 

A granite obelisk found here promises much 
information, for it is covered on all four sides 
with an inscription deeply cut into the stone. 
There are 75 horizontal lines divided into more 
than 1500 small columns, containing almost 
10,000 characters. This very archaic text is 
unquestionably the longest that has ever been 
discovered in Mesopotamia and the neighboring 
countries, and is almost complete. 

Two blocks of stone, one white, the other 
black, were also found here. The former is 
roughly hewn, with four faces bearing pictures 
and inscriptions. At the top is a coiled serpent, 
below which are two panels running around the 
block. On the upper panel are two suns, the 
moon and two houses with conical roofs, and 
a scorpion. In the second panel are some fan- 
tastic animals and squares interlapping. The 
lower part of the stone had been covered with 
twenty-three lines of inscriptions, but unfortu- 
nately tools have been sharpened on it, obliterat- 
ing some of the writing. The black stone is in- 
tact. At the top is a coiled serpent, below which 
there are four faces of the stone with pictures 
and inscriptions. On one is a star, moon and 
sun, below which is seated a figure, probably the 
king. He wears long hair, with a plait behind 
one ear, is beardless, and has a cap and long 
Chaldean cloak, hanging to the ankles and 
belted in at the waist. He raises his hands, 
with bracelets on the wrists, in adoration of a 
scorpion in front of him. A lion lies at his 
feet, under which are five lines of inscriptions. 
The second one is divided into five panels. In the 
top one are two square buildings with conical 
roofs. In the second also two square build- 
ings; in the third are four standards or religious 
emblems, and in the fourth a hawk perched next 
to a bull. The other two sides are entirely cov- 
ered with inscriptions. 

M. DeMorgan aptly remarks that the most im- 


portant results are to be. expected from a study 
of the Anzanite remains, which will probably 


give us the history of that period of which hith- ,:. 


erto we have known only the very last chapter. 


The translation of the inscriptions by Pere Bi 


Schell will be awaited impatiently by scholars. 





FINANCIAL. 


BENEFICENT EXPORTS. 


THE unprecedented activity and breadth 
of the market for American securities dur- 
ing the last ten days have been due in large 
measure to the great expansion of our ex- 
port trade. Returns for the calendar year 
(with those for December estimated) show 
that the exports of agricultural products 
were about $858,000,000, and that those of 
manufactured products exceeded $300,000,- 
000. Here is a very considerable increase 
over the figures for 1897. That was an ex- 
ceptionally good year for American exports, 
but 1898 has been a much better one. The 
beneficent effect of our enormous sales to 
foreign buyers during the last two years can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is seen in all 
parts of the land and felt by every industry. 
Abundant crops for which there has been a 
ready sale have cheered the farmers, paid off 
their mortgages and even brought them into 
the market as lenders of money. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture asserts that the banks 
of Iowa are “ bursting” with deposits and 
that his State is loaning money in the East. 
Every one knows how great crops have 
worked a political revolution in Nebraska 
and Kansas, dispelling in the minds of many 
the financial heresies which flourished in the 
lean years. 

The prosperity of the farmer has promoted 
the prosperity of all other classes. Money 
has gone from the farm to the merchant and 
the manufacturer, thus increasing the output 
of the factories and stimulating domestic 
trade. Proof of this is seen in the payments 
through the clearing houses of the country, 
which were greater by 10 per cent. than in 
any previous year. The transportation of 
grain, and of the provisions into which a 
large part of the corn crop is transformed, 
has brought profit to the railroads. The 
purchase of manufactured goods has led to 
improvement in processes of manufacture, 
and invited the investment of capital in new 
projects. The remarkable excess of exports 
over imports has given the country for the 


first time a commanding position in interna- 
tional exchange, and by drawing the atten- 
tion of Europe to our resources and condi- 
tion has exhibited the United States abroad 
in the most favorable light as a place for the 
investment of foreign capital. The effect, 
both at home and abroad, of the retirement 
of a Silver Senate at the recent elections 
should not be overlooked. But this most 
beneficent political change was caused in 
part by the great crops of two years and the 
conditions which permitted the profitable ex- 
portation of the surplus. 

We cannot expect that our crops will al- 
ways be abundant, or that a great yield will 
always be coincident with a shortage abroad; 
but the growth of our exports of manufac- 
tures cannot be checked by conditions like 
those which may reduce the shipments of 
products of the soil. There is rich promise 
in this growth, which shows that in impor- 


tant industries we are now not only supply- 
ing the home demand but also marketing a 


large surplus in foreign countries. Last 
year we were shipping manufactures from 
our ports at the rate of about $1,000,000 
for every working day. There is nothing so 
significant and encouraging in the returns as 
those figures which show the rapid increase 
of the exports of iron and steel, not only be- 
cause of the great importance of the iron in- 
dustry the world over, but also for the reason 
that the inexhaustible supplies of our raw 
material, easily and cheaply obtained, and 
the progressive improvement of our processes 
of manufacture, cannot fail to establish the 
supremacy of the United States in the 
world’s iron trade. We are now on the 
threshold of a great conquest in the field of 
manufacturing industry. Our export sales 
of iron and steel in the last fiscal year were 
$70,000,000; in-1888 they were less than $18,- 
000,000, and three years ago they were only 
$32,000,000. But the most convincing proof 
of our power in this great industry has been 
shown since the close of the last fiscal year 
(on June 380). and during the last three 
months. Our manufacturers have even been 
229 
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compelled by their domestic engagements to 
reject large orders from abroad. Under 
natural conditions, so far as they can be fore- 
seen, the disadvantages of foreign manufac- 
turers will become more burdensome in the 
near future, and our own ‘advantages. will 
not be reduced. Hence America ought soon 
to be selling much larger quantities of iron 
and steel, and*’manufactures of the same, in 
foreign markets. 

The growth of our iron and steel trade 
abroad cannot be permanently checked, but 
it may be retarded if certain new and pow- 
erful combinations shall considerably in- 
crease the price of their products. Through- 
out the past year prices in this industry have 
been very steady. Now there are indications 
of change, due in part to increase of demand 
and in part to the exercise of power unre- 
strained by competition. We refer to such 
incidents as the advances recently ordered 
in the prices of tin plate and nails. If the 
new corporations which control certain 
branches of the industry should pursue a gen- 
eral policy of increasing prices, they might 
thus prevent the full development of the 
export trade, and at the same time they 
would excite popular hostility at home. We 
assume, of course, that the price to foreign 
buyers would be no lower than the price in 
the United States. Discrimination in this 
respect might preserve the trade abroad, but 
it would be unjust to our own consumers. 
Thus far, however, there are not many signs 
of such an upward movement, and it may be 
that the level of prices will be only a very 
little higher this year than it was in 1898. 





THE WESTERN NATIONAL 
BANK. 

VALENTINE P. SNYDER was last week 
elected President of the Western National 
Bank of this city. Mr. Snyder was born in 
Hudson, N. Y., and when fourteen years old 
entered the Hudson River Bank at Hudson. 
He next entered the employ of the Chat- 
ham Bank of this city, and was afterward 
connected with the First National Bank of 
Fishkill on the Hudson, and the Third Na- 
tional Bank of this city, where he acted as 
corresponding and foreign exchange clerk. 
When Daniel Manning was made Secretary 
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of the Treasury of the United States under 
President Cleveland, Mr. Snyder was his 
private secretary. He next became Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency and National 
Bank Examiner in New York. .He was next 
appointed Assistant Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of this city, and on July 1, 1890, 
went to the Western National Bank as Vice- 
President. Mr. Snyder’s promotion to the 
presidency is a deserved honor which meets 
with hearty approval in banking circles. 

It has been said that “as a banker Mr. 
Snyder may be described as an efficient 
force impelled by a progressive spirit and 
guided by conservative ideas. He is broad- 
minded and grasps large questions quickly 
and thoroughly.” 

James W. Alexander, the Vice-President, and 
James H. Hyde, the second Vice-President 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
have been elected directors. The Board of 
Directors also contain such well-known men 
as Charles J. Canda, Juan M. Ceballos, Wm. 
N. Coler, Jr., Chauncey M. Depew, Marcel- 
lus Hartley, Thomas H. Hubbard, Henry B. 
Hyde, Brayton Ives, John Howard Latham, 
James H. Parker, John BE. Searles and 
Sidney F. Tyler. The new Vice-Presidents 
of the bank are James W. Alexander and 
Marcellus Hartley. The Western National 
Bank was organized in 1887, with Daniel 
Manning as President, and now has total re- 
sources of about $45,000,000, and the surplus 
and undivided profits are $890,000. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

THE officials of the sanitary district of 
Chicago express the opinion that the flow of 
water from Lake Michigan through the great 
canal may begin October 9th, 1899. 

....The Deputy Consul-General at Frank- 
fort reports that the German Government 
having failed to place a prohibitory import 
duty on American bicycles, the German 
manufacturers will make an effort to kill 
the American trade by refusing credit to 
any dealer who handles as his stock in trade 
a bicycle of American origin. 

....A suit has recently been decided in 
New Hampshire of interest to the banking 
fraternity. The suit was brought against 
the directors of a national bank upon the 
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ground that they were responsible for the 
embezzlements.of the cashier of the bank. 
The judge found that none of the directors 
knew of the defalcation, or concealed it, or 
even suspected it, or that there was anything 
wrong with the bank until after its failure, 
and that the directors exercised due care 
and were not guilty of negligence, and were 
not responsible. 


....Situated at the head of a small gulch 
at the base of some low mountains in Utah 
there is a deposit of sulphur which covers 
several hundred acres, and though it has 
been mined for fifteen or twenty years, the 
supply is deemed to be inexhaustible, as it 
is added to year by year by being forced up 
from beneath. About ten tons of pure sul- 
phur are mined daily for six months of the 
year. Altho the mines are about thirty 
miles from the railroad and the expease cf 
hauling supplies to the mine and the sulphur 
to the railroad is very great, the profits are 
satisfactory to the owners of the mine. 


....-An American visitor to the great docks 
in London, England, is impressed with the 
fact that he sees goods being shipped to 
every part of the. inhabited globe; places 
the names of which he is entirely un- 
familiar with. The United States is 
very rapidly becoming a shipper to all 
foreign countries. Even Siam, of which 
we know so little, is receiving exports from 
this country, some of the principal exporta- 
tions being kerosene oil, lamps, tools, clocks 
and watches, and high-class machinery for 
electric tramways, cotton goods and medi- 
cines. The shipment of locomotives to Ko- 
rea, Japan and Russia is now an old story. 


--.-The youngest son of Jay Gould at- 
tained his majority recently, and by so doing 
became entitled to the $10,000,000 which his 
father left to each of his children. This $10,- 
000,000 was left in trust so that the young 
man is able to spend only the present and ac- 
cumulated interest. This small sum would 
undoubtedly be sufficient for most men if 
they happened to be so situated that no ex- 
traordinary demands were made upon their 
exchequer. Young Gould is said to be a 
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hard-working, rather capable business man, 
and, if the report is true, is entitled toa great 
deal of credit. Certainly he cannot be blamed 
because his father saw fit to leave him $10,- 
000,000. 

....The State Department has published a 
report of the British Foreign Office in re- 
gard to the commerce of Hawaii in 1897, 
from which it appears that of the total im- 
ports of the islands the United States con- 
tributed 76.94 per cent.; Great Britain, Can- 
ada and the colonies together, 11.85 per 
cent., the balance being distributed about 
equally between Germany, China, Japan and 
other countries. Of the exports 99.62 per 
cent. went to the United States, sugar repre- 
senting 96 per cent. of the total. Apart from 
sugar the chief articles of export were rice, 
hides, skins, wool, coffee and fruits. The 
value of the imports into Hawii in 1897 was 
$8,871,041, an increase of $1,679,877 over 
1896, and the value of the exports was $16,- 
081,305, a gain of $508,428. 

’,...-Boston has reason to be proud. Her 
new terminal station, which has been built 
to accommodate severalrailroads which enter 
the city of Boston from the South, has just 
been opened for service. It is said to be the 
largest railroad station in the world. It has 
many new and improved features looking to 
the comfort, convenience and safety of tray- 
elers. The railroads which will use this sta- 
tion carry annually about 25,000,000 pas- 
sengers to and from Boston. An interesting 
thing connected with this station is that the 
lower tracks, which will accommodate the 
suburban traffic, are 17 feet below the main 
floor and 7 feet below high tide. To over- 
come the existing difficulty of such a state 
of affairs a continuous watertight coffer- 
dam, waterproofed on the inside, has been 
built around the sides of the station at a cost 
of $75,000. Electricity is largely used for 
running the nineteen elevators and for light 
and power. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED ARE: 
United States Fire Insurance Company 4 
per cent., payable on demand. 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 5 per cent., 
payable on demand, 





INSURANCE. 


ANOTHER FRAUDULENT 
SUBSTITUTION. 


THE Northwestern Life Assurance Com- 
pany is defendant in a suit brought by the 
widow of John S. Hopkins, who was cashier 
of the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, and 
shot himself, in March last, because his po- 
sition had become intolerable. To prevent 
a natural mistake, let us distinctly say that 
this is not the Northwestern Mutual Life, lo- 
eated in Milwaukee, and that there is far 
less resemblance between the two concerns 
than between their names. There was a so- 
ciety known as the Masonic Aid Association, 


and in 1892 the late Mr. Hopkins obtained a _ 


$10,000 policy in that society. A year ago 
that society changed its name to the name 
above mentioned. It is wrong to be censo- 
rious and to be hasty in attributing bad mo- 
tives to people, yet the law agrees with com- 


mon sense in laying down the rule that men 
are always to be presumed to intend the nat- 
ural and necessary consequences of their 
own acts. Now can anybody be found who 
has a doubt whether the persons who man- 
aged the Masonic Aid had heard, and heard 


favorably, of the Northwestern Mutual? 


Can there be any doubt that they knew the. 


name they chose.would be by many mis- 
taken for that of the Northwestern, since 
that company is ordinarily referred to as 
“the Northwestern,” or as “the Northwest- 
ern Mutual,” or sometimes as “the North- 
western Mutual Life?” Can there be 
any doubt, therefore, that they deliberately 
intended to have their society mistaken for 
the other and changed the name for that ex- 
press purpose? 

Let us recur to another case: Some years 
ago an assessment society here called itself 
The Mutual Benefit Life Association of 
America. The managers removed to the first 
floor in the old Stewart Building, and they 
fashioned their Broadway windows thus: 
they lettered the shades “ Mutual Benefit” 
in large gilt letters, with the word “Life” 
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as a single line below ; the words “Associa- 
tion of America” formed a small line at 
the bottom, and then the shades were so 
drawn as to make this line practically indis- 
tinguishable. Their literature was treated 
in the same way. We charged this as a de- 
liberate attempt to fraudulently misrepre- 
sent, and we pursued that society with espe- 
cial energy until it came to its natural end, 
for its practices were as dishonest as its 
name. 

To return to the concern which has stolen 
the name of the Northwestern, when the 
change was made, return of all policies was 
asked, that exchange might be made for 
others under the appropriated (not the ‘ap- 
propriate) title. The plaintiff widow alleges 


.that the Masonic policy made no mention of - 


suicide, and that her husband did not assent 
to and did not know of the clause in the new 
one declaring suicide within two years a 
cause of forfeiture. The defendant denies 
that Mr. Hopkins was asked to exchange 
policies, and avers that he asked for the ex- 
change. Here is a conflict of testimony 
which we are unable to decide, but the “ two 
years” necessarily mean two years after is- 
sue; and although Mr. Hopkins committed 
suicide within three months from the date 
of the second policy, the time limit had long 
expired on the original date of issue. Hence, 
any decent defense on this added clause re- 
quires the defendant to prove affirmatively 
that the policy was so different as to be 
a new one and that the insured was aware 
of it and was a party to making it. 

This sort of Northwestern, however, is 
never caught without an excuse. True, it 
says, the original policy contained no suicide 
clause, yet suicide fell within its provisions 
as being “a pernicious habit that obviously 
tends to shorten life!” Possibly not so “ ob- \ 
viously,” yet certainly, the practice of cheat- 
ing tends to shorten business life, and this 
touch of knavish humor reminds us of a 
memorable case of claim collection against 
the Mutual Benefit Life above mentioned, 
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The claim was kept off so long by requiring 
proofs of death according to very technical 
procedure and by averring that no official 
knowledge of the death existed that we were 


moved to suggest that prudent members of. 


the association who wanted to have the fact 
of their departure known officially without 
loss of time, might drop in and die in the 
president’s office. 

Since the above was written an arrange- 
ment has ‘been made public by which this 
Northwestern has been consolidated with 
the Iowa Life Insurance Company. At pres- 
ent the announcement goes no further than 
that the officers of the latter have also be- 
come officers of the former. The Iowa Life 
is a respectable level-premium company 
against which nothing is to be said. We 
hope it will be successful in its well-meant 
attempt, but the ill-odor of the stolen name 
must have vanished first. Undoubtedly not 
a few persons, even while reading the news 
item announcing the transfer of the “ North- 
western Life Assurance Company,” were 
confused about the identity. It is, however, 
a satisfaction to have the name disappear. 





A CENTURY OLD. 


NEARLY forty years ago, and before the 
breaking out of the Civil War, which can no 
longer be sufficiently designated as “the 
last” or “the late” war, there was, within 
the personal recollection of the writer hereof, 
a fire company in the city of Providence 
known as the Providence-Washington. It 
was then close to the water of the river, on 


the northwest corner of Westminster street- 


and Market Square. The Providence Insur- 
ance Company was the result of the feeling 
of certain Providence business men that the 
need of insurance against fire was veritable 
and was insufficiently met; this was in 1798, 
and the organization was effected January 
14th, just a hundred years ago. All offices 
occupied by the company have looked out 
upon Market Square. This was the first in- 
surance company in Rhode Island—the State, 
not the island, for, as few are aware, the is- 
land of that name is an actual island and is 
a part of Rhode Island State—and there are 
only two companies in the United States 
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which rank this in age. The compound name 
arose from the absorption of the Washing- 
ton of Providence in 1817, but there have 
been absorptions of some others without at- 
tempt to load the title with their names. 

The original capital -was $150,000, in 2,000 
$75 shares. Dividends of from 30 to 60 per 
cent. are on record, but in the later years 
different ideas have prevailed and dividends 
have been in part left to fructify in surplus, 
which has grown to nearly equal the capital; 
that also has been increased, and a further 
addition of $100,000 in 1898 has now made 
the company a “half-million” one. 

In all this long century of progress things 
have so changed that if the founders could 
return they would find themselves almost in 
another world. Only the need of insurance and 
its principles remain; the conditions and the 
practice have been revolutionized. The com- 
pany was founded in a time of torches and 
whale oil; it begins its second century in a 
time of electricity and of wide transforma- 
tions—science, geography, government and 
social orders are being made over. Insurance 
must manage to conform itself to fit them, 
and the Providence-Washington, let us hope, 
will enter on its third century in 1999 un- 
dimmed and without having found any be- 
nevolent wrecker able to save it by destroy- 
ing it. 





_ INSURANCE ITEM. 


THE events of the year have laid out a great 
deal of business for Congress which may not 
be attended to with such wisdom as goes 
with statesmanship of broad mind and sa- 
gacious foresight, but must nevertheless be 
attended to somehow, and will be. With all 
this extra and unexpected demand for na- 
tional supervision in far-off places, Congress 
will be unusually busy, even if only usually 
wise. It will, therefore, be impossible to 
secure action on the Platt bill or any other 
bill for the National Supervision which has 
been the hobby of perhaps a few score of 
persons—to wit, supervisors of insurance. 
Nothing has been said—at least, nothing of 
any weight—on behalf of national interven- 
tion except that it might be a lighter evil 
than the intervention and harassing which 
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insurance now endures. This it might be— 
perhaps it would not be, but it might be— 
prov ded it did displace State supervision. 
But wonld it? Nobody has guaranteed any- 
thing ' «yond the “ if.” 








Insurance Statements. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The State Mutual Life presents this week 
its fifty-third annual financial statement, show- 
ing the condition of the company on December 
81st, 1898. The State Mutual pursues the same 
policy, after more than fifty years’ experience, 
that has characterized it from its early days, 
that of granting life insurance under the best 
conditions, with a view to the best interests of 
its members. Its management has been and is 
of the highest character and the result is shown 
in its annual statement. During the year the 
State Mutual gained in assets $1,258,202 and 
in surplus $169,689, the liabilities of the com- 
pany on the 31st of December being $13,245,- 
410, and its surplus, by the Massachusetts 
standard, $1,468,482.96. The State Mutual 
makes a practice of charging off to profit and 
loss the premiums which have matured, and_also 
the premiums paid upon investment securities 
purchased by it during the year, so that its 
assets are not padded. The company had in 
force January 1st, $69,517,218 of insurance, and 
it paid to policy holders during the year $1,615,- 
378.27. From the figures above given and from 
a careful reading of the annual statement pub- 
lished in detail it will be seen that the State 
Mutual is a very strong, well-managed com- 
pany. It writes a number of different forms of 
policies to suit the wishes of would-be insurers, 
and in each policY is incorporated the excellent 
features required by the law of Massachusetts. 
No one can go amiss in taking a life policy with 
the State Mutual. Col. A. George Bullock is 
President and Henry M. Witter is Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The yearly statement of the Continental In- 
surance Company, showing the condition of its 
business January Ist, is an interesting one. 
The Continental is one of the largest insurance 
companies in the country, having a capital of 
$1,000,000, net surplus of $3,479,234.88, and 
total assets of $9,077,114.17. “Ihe company has 
gained during the year in all the essentials of a 
well-conducted insurance company. F.C. Moore 
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is President, Henry Evans Vice-President, and 

Edward Lanning is Secretary. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK. 


The ninety-first semi-annual statement of the 
Home Insurance Company is another surprise. 
For some time past the company has been in the 
habit of increasing its assets and net surplus 
each year by large figures, and the present 
statement shows that this habit has become a 
chronic one. The company’s assets now amount 
to $12,161,164.79, a gain during the year of 
$864,661, and its net surplus is $4,427,802.36, 
a gain of $857,534. The company has the com- 
mendable practice of publishing a list of the 
securities in which its assets are invested, and 
it will be seen that they are unusually well in- 
vested. The Home ranks among the greatest as 
well as the, best insurance companies of this 
country. Daniel A. Heald is President; John 
H. Washburn and Elbridge G. Snow, Vice-Pres- 
idents, and Thomas B. Greene and Areunah M. 
Burtis, Secretaries. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This grand old company, founded in 1792, has 
filled a place in the business world of great 
value. We publish to-day its one hundred and 
seventh annual statement, and its perusal will 
be of interest to all our readers. The company 
had assets on the first of January of $10,206,- 
488.90, and its surplus over all liabilities was 
$2,526,555.98. Its capital is $3,000,000. It 
will be seen that it is not only one of the oldest 
but one of the strongest companies doing busi- 
ness in this country. A fire insurance policy 
in the Insurance Company of North America is 
a valuable asset. Charles Platt is President, 
Eugene L. Ellison is Vice-President. 

THE WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 

Greater New York is justly proud of the 
Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company, 
of Brooklyn, and its forty-sixth annual state- 
ment will be read with great interest by every 
one interested in fire underwriting. During the 
year the Williamsburgh City has made an in- 
crease in its assets of $180,000, and in its net 
surplus of $150,000. Surely when one considers 
the adverse circumstances which have attended 
the transaction of fire insurance business in this 
city during the past year these results are espe- 
cially noteworthy. The company has declared 
a regular semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent., 
and an extra one of 2 per cent. Marshall S. 
Driggs is President, Frederick H. Way Secre- 
tary. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE grip is again epidemic. Uncle Sam 
pond a: well-developed case—The World-Herald, 
maha. 


...-The place where the United States most 
poodle an “open door” is—the United States.— 
uck. 


----* Did you lead your class?” “No, but 
be whole faculty were after me.”—Yale Rec- 
ord. 


....Blinkers: “Why are all those theoso- 
phists rushing into that hall?” Wéinkers: “A 
lecturer from the Orient has promised to tell 
them what theosophy is.’—New York Weekly. 


-.--Cab Tout: “I say, Bill; lend me six- 
ence.” Cabby: “I can’t; but I can lend you 
ourpence.” (Cab Tout: “ All right. Then you'll 

owe me twopence.”—Punch. 


...-From sun to snow, from snow to slop, 
When will this weather ever stop? 
From sneeze to cold, from cold to grip, 
And doctor man at five per trip. 

—N. Y. Herald. 


-...ln Chicago ‘“* What is the cause of the 
riot?” “Some New York fellow was trying 
to hang a card labeled ‘ Also Embalmers’ under 
~ — packer’s office sign.”—Cleveland Plain 

ealer. 


....Young Father: “ What would you name 
her?” Father-in-Law: “ Why, name her Maria 
Teresa. It will cost a small fortune to raise 
her, and as soon as she’s raised you'll lose her.” 
—J udge. j 


...-Quiz: “What do you specially notice 
about uneducated men that have made large for- 
tunes?” Biz: “That they almost invariably 
attribute it to their lack of education.”—Brook- 
lyn Life. aj 


.... And now,” said his friend, “that we 
have the Philippines, the question is, what will 
we do with them?” “Nonsense,” said the ex- 
pos, ~ question is, what will we annex 
next? ’—Puck. 


...-Mistress: “ Verena, the guests are not 
eating their oyster pie. What is the matter 
with it.” New Cook: “I dunno, mem. I put 
in half a cupful of sugar f’r every pint of eys- 
ters. Mebby that wasn’t enough, mem.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 4 


....Aguinaldo will make a stand at Iloilo.— 
Cablegram. 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Eating peanuts by the peck; 
He munched the nuts from either hand— 
Enough to Filipinut stand! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....-In a car a small boy was observed to be 
suddenly agitated, but regained his self-control 
after a few moments. Soon after the conductor 
appeared and asked for fares. When he stood 
before the small boy there was a slight pause, 
and the passengers were surprised to hear the 
following: “ Pleathe charge it to my papa; I’ve 
thwallowed the money.”—EHzachange. 


...-1t is often said that no European can 
understand Chinese commercial meth Here 
is a curious instance of the Celestial’s mental 
inversion. A Chinese hotelkeeper had contract- 
ed to board and lodge a visitor for a dollar a 
day. As time went on he found it impossible to 
get his weekly account settled. So he offered to 
maintain his guest for half a dollar a week. 
He said he would lose less.—London Chronicle. 


PEBBLES--PUZZLES 


235 
PUZZLES. . 


_y --. ,CONDUQTED_BY VIRGINIALDOANE.[ FF.) > 

For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Black-belt Diamonds,” by 
Booker T. Washington. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


Rearrange the words in the following para- 
graph so as to form a quotation from Shake- 


speare: 

Be thyself. Gentle and just hearts hate, not 
iove, corruption. Fear those that carry still 
tongues. Peace, to last in envious silence, wins 
thee not. Cherish honesty more than thy right 
hand. M. E. 8S. 

PL 


Eht seary heva slingin stuj sa slotbeg od: 
Het dol yare si eht ginnil fo eht wen,— 
Dilfel hwit het wein fo curiosep orimemes, 
Eht gledon saw thod nile eht virles 3. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


(Example: Multiply a letter of the alphabet 
by forward and the result will be skillful. 
Answer, e-x-pert.) 

1. Multiply a prefix by a letter of the alpha~ 
bet, and the result will be a substitute. 

2. Multiply a common abbreviation by a use- 
ful article, and the result will be a fop. 

3. Multiply a nickname by a coin value, and 
the result will be an English coin. 

4, Multiply a letter of the alphabet by to 
squeeze, and the result will be to make known 
one’s opinions. : 

5. Muitiply an exclamation by a masculine 
nickname, and the result will be fooled. 

6. Multiply festal by a letter of the alphabet, 
and the result will be a splendid assemblage. 

7. Multiply a beverage by a common verb, and 
the result will be a name borne by a Russian 
czar. 

8. Multiply a pronoun by pointed, and the re- 
sult will be six-cornered. 

9. Multiply an exclamation by a crossing, and 
the result will be 'a famous university. 

10. Multiply a letter of the alphabet by an as- 
sumption, and the result will be to remonstrate. 

11. Multiply two-thirds of ten by a piece of 
baked clay, and the result will be woven. 

12. Multiply a letter of the alphabet by a 
short treatise, and the result will be to remove 
— 


Multiply a feminine nickname by con- 
sumed, and the result will be to dislocate. 

14, Multiply an exclamation by certain Ro- 
man days of the month, and the result will be 
chemical compounds. 

15. Multiply a letter of the alphabet by -spa- 


cious, and the result will be a pattern. 
16. Simply multiply a pen, and the result will 
be a mythological river. 
17. Multiply a letter of the alphabet by ro- 
bust, and the result will be to evaporate. 
Ww. A. S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 5TH. 


A GOBLET.—Centrals, Longfellow. 1, Colon; 
2, prods; 3, pinch; 4, pagan; 5, taffy; 6, fee; 7, 
; 8, L; 9, mob; 10, Dewey. 


Z1ezaG.—* Gitz of the Iron Hand.” 1, Gough; 2, 
couch; 3, motto; 4, crazy; 5, Gobbo; 6, craft; 7, 
bathe; 8, ahead; 9, ephod; 10, fiery; 11, baron; 
12, groom; 13, brown; 14, fight; 15, Diana; 16, 
anent; 17, David. 


FRAMED WORD-SQUARE.—From 1 to 2, smartest ; 
1 to 3, septuple; 2 to 4, tangible; 3 to 4, edentate; 
1 to 5, sac; 2 to 6, two; 4 8, een; 3 7, ego. 
Word-square: 1, Cato; 2, atom; 8, tore; 4, omen. 
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PERSONALS. 


IN a small village near Cahal Dover, O., 
a few days ago the four sons of John Sumers, 
industrious and thrifty young men, were mar- 
ried to the four daughters of James Hochstet- 
tler, a prosperous farmer. ‘The quadruple wéd- 
ding took place at the home of the four brides. 
The four couples will live near each other and 
within sight of the houses of the parents. 


....Sir Henry Hawkins, who recently retired 
by resignation from the High Court of Judica- 
ture in England at the age of eighty-one, and 
has since been elevated to the peerage, receiving 
an. annuity of $17,500, was known as a “ hang- 
ing Judge,” and was noted for his just severity 
in his administration of the criminal law. Be- 
fore he was raised to the bench he won fame 
as leading counsel for the Crown in the prosecu- 
tion of Arthur Orton, the Tichborne claimant. 


+ ....-Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, of Philadelphia 
(for the last ten years a resident of London), 
did not long survive John W. Keely, in whose 
“motor” she had the greatest faith, and in sup- 
port of whose projects she had spent large sums 
of money. For many years she paid him $300 
a month. From her husband she had inherited 
in 1878 a fortune of $5,500,000, which had been 
accumulated by the manufacture of paper. She 
was interested in many charitable undertakings, 
was a friend of Disraeli and the Brownings, and 
had written several novels, the first one appear- 
ing forty years ago. 


....-Mr. Charlemagne Tower, the new Am- 
bassador to Russia, has been Minister to Austria 
for the last year and a half, and was highly 
commended for the ability and tact which he 
displayed at Vienna during the trying months 
of the war with Spain. He inherited great 
wealth from his father, with whom he was inter- 
ested in the development of the iron-ore mines 
of the Vermillion Range, north of Duluth. Mr. 
Tower was educated at Harvard and in Europe, 
and has written several historical works. His 
successor at Vienna, Mr. Addison C. Harris, is 
a leading member of the Indiana bar. 


.... William R. Laidlaw, who has been suing 
Russell Sage for the last six years, must try 
again. Laidlaw was in Mr. Sage’s office on 
December 4th, 1891, when Norcross exploded a 
bomb there, and he asserts that he would not 
have received the injuries which disabled him 
if the millionaire had not used him as a shield. 
There have been four trials, and at the last one 
the jury gave Laidlaw $438,104. This verdict 
the Court of Appeals has now set aside, ordering 
a new trial. Laidlaw’s counsel has been Mr. 


Joseph H. Choate, whose cross-examinations of 
Mr. Sage were quite interesting, but Mr. Choate 
now goes to London as Ambassador and cannot 
appear at the next trial. 


«...Some one having expressed doubt as to 
Admiral Dewey’s attitude toward the two great 
political parties, the newspapers have _ inter- 
viewed his brothers and other relatives in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., on this point. All of them say that 
“George” is a Republican, so far as they know, 
altho he is not a partisan and has not voted for 
forty years, because he has not been able to go 
to the polls at Montpelier, his legal residence. 
In San Francisco thirty years ago he said he 
was “a Republican of old Vermont stock.” His 
father and his brothers are Republicans. They 
have heard of no change in his politics, but sug- 
gest that his connection with the navy has pre- 
vented him from expressing partisan opinions. 


...-Col. San Martin, who was in command 
of the small Spanish garrison at Ponce when 
General Miles landed in Porto Rico, is to be 
imprisoned for life in the Spanish penal colony 
of Ceuta because with his handful of men he 
did not resist the advance of the American 
army. He withdrew from Ponce partly for the 
reason that the foreign Consuls asked him to do 
so. Upon his arrival at San Juan he was sen- 
tenced to be shot, but his request that the sen- 
tence should be executed in Spain was granted. 
He was a brave soldier—five medals were proof 
of that—and the American generals were glad 
to give him letters in which the necessity for 
his action was shown. These letters may have 
caused the commutation of his sentence, but 
he should have been set free. 

....The late Harlan P. Halsey, of Brook- 
lyn, accumulated the greater part of his for- 
tune in a curious way. In the latter part of his 
life he organized two Trust companies and was 
a director in other financial corporations, but 
nearly all of the $500,000 which he left to his 
family had been paid to him by publishers for 
more than 600 stories of detectives and of 
crime, whose author was known as “ Old 
Sleuth” to the boys who bought and read them. 
Mr. Halsey was “Old Sleuth,” and his popu- 
larity with the telegraph messenger boys and 
their kind was so great that his publishers paid 
high prices for his work. When he was in the 
mood he could write two of these tales in a 
week. For ten years, while thus engaged in 
writing, he served as a member of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education, exercising upon the young 
a much better influence through the agency of 
that office than in the pages of his “ penny 
dreadfuls.” 
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Good Money 


Should Buy Good Medicine That Will 
Bring Good Health. 
¢The best medicine money can buy is Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, This medicine brings good health, because 
it makes good blood. It cures salt rheum,. scrofula, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, catarrh and other diseases that 
have their origin in.bad blood. It prevents colds, fevers, 
pneumonia and the grip. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 





Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 





Wont Work~- 


Because it isn’t mountea on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 





TOILET 
A YoY. 1 2 





A Great Discovery. MRS. KITTO’S BROWN GEMS. 
WILL ROUSE —= SLUGGISH LIVER TO ACTION IN — DAY. 


te this: You can a "the Geins yourself. Ingredients ob- 
tained anywhere. You caa have the anaee for One Dollar; or 
Gems to try for 50 cts. Stampe ree cooetve + oo payable at 
ito Test this for — 
MRS. KITTO, -« °  MIMICO, CANADA 
MONEY BACK IF NO CURK. 








PORK AND BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato 
Sauce, is good food, hot 
lor cold. Sample can for 
6c in stamps, 

Booklet free. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
$80 Kentacky Av. , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp’s Concentrated 
Tomato Soup costs but 
cents for eight servings. 





RRRRRR 


BRUMMELL'S 


Celebrated 





Sure relief forall 
throat troubles. 
One of them put in the mouth on re- 
tiring gives the patient immediate relief 
and a comfortable night’s rest. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Ce errer rere errrry 


THOSE UNACQUAINTED WITH 
the wht, ‘thoald Rod nie TRUE FRPP ATES eee, 
e ’ 
abrid bien. Wass ieanced $01 to 35 cts. each, postage pa 1 naees, 
WM. H. ALDEN, 2129 Chestnut St., Sadaesetatan: Pa. 


TRY ALLENS FOOT-EASE. 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. At this season your 
feet feel swollen, nervous and damp. Dr. Stoddard says cold 
or damp feet always predispose to an attack of Grippe. If you 
have smarting feet or tight shoes, try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It warms 
the feet and makes walking easy. Cures sore, swollen and sweating 
feet, blisters and callous spots. Relieves corns and bunions of all 
pain and is a certain cure for Chilblains and Frost-bites. Try it to- 
day. Sold by all druggists and shoe stores for 25c. Trial package 
FREE, Address, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N, Y. 
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That Persistent 
Tickling Cough, 


that sticky secretion in the throat and air- 
passages, that sense of tightness across (or 


needle-like pains through) the chest—danger 
signals! For these conditions take 


HALES nonny or 


“HOREHOUND AND TAR 


and be on the safe side. Itis a remarkable 

cure for colds, coughs, sore throats, bronchitis 

and affection of the throat and lungs. Of all 

druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in one Minute. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods, 


COMPRISING 


Cutiery; Silver-plated Ware; China, Glassware 
and Crockery; Kitchen, Laun » Pantry and Cel- 
jar Cath rings) Retrccratere 

and Ceolers ooden Ww 





Triple-flame Warming Lamps for Tea, Fireproof 
Earthen and Porcelain Cooking Upensils, 
ENAMELLED STEEL Cooking Utensils that are 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from pot iti 
and perfectly safe for use. 
Goods delivered free to any part of the “Greater New York,” 
or carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 


New York, 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 


S TEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Y 





STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
“NEW YORK. 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. | 

Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








Care 


iil { play most effectively over 
pull’ a festive scene when thrown 

S—— by waxen candles. 

5 The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
For sale everywhere. 
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It has blazed the way 


J} for all sorts of washing-powders, none of which 


can take the place of Pearline. 


If you want the 


best washing and cleaning, you'll have to get Pearl- 


ine. 


As true now as twenty years ago, when Pearline 


was the only washing-compound. No matter how little 


than Pearline. 


AAS 
be © 





READING NOTICES. 


It is 9 singular fact that the crude rubber shipped from Para, on 
the Amazon River, to the Hartford Rubber “ orks Company, of 
Hartford, Conn.,is manvfactured by that comp ny ato bicycle 
t res, and that some of these tires have beensent k to Para 
on bicycles for equipping the police force of the city. The Hart- 
ford Rubber Works during the ad season pecsnceé about 5,000 
bicycle tires per day, giving employment to 
nearly four tons of qrude rubber per day, The process m 
facturing bicycle tires from the crude rubber is a very interesting 
and somewhat complicated one, and has been advanced to the 

reatest degree of excellence by the Hartford Rubber Works 
ompany, who have adopted the latest and best machinery for the 
purpose. The tires manufactured by the Hartford Rubber Works 
( ompany, generally known as the Hartford tires, are used upon bi- 
cycles made by a large number of different firms, and they are 
looked upon as being — satisfactory. The company. issue a 
booklet containing a great many very interest liustrations 
descriptive of the process of manufacturing rubber tires from 
the crude to the finished product. 





The Alvord-Peters Co,, Sandusky, Ohio, publishers of Rev. Dr. 
Clarence A. Vincent’s work entitled “ Providence in America; or, 
the Problems ot Self-Goveroment,” report that the work is meet- 
ing witha at degre 
ing book at t 


mailed, postpaid, for $1.00, or in paper binding for 30 cents. 








FINANCIAL. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Railway Company 
REORGANIZATION: 


To Holders of Central Trust Company’s (ertif- 
icates of Deposit for Common Stock and Pre- 
ferred Stock: 





Notice is hereby given that the final installment of Four 
Dollars per share on both Common Stock and Preferred Stock, 
represented by the above Certificates of Deposit, has been called 
by the undersigned Committee, and is payable on or before the 
3cth day of January, 1899, to the Central Trust Company of New 
York, At the time of payment the Certificates of Deposit must 
be presented to said Trust Company for endorsement of such 
payment thereon. . 

Holders of Central Trust C y’s Certifi who have not 
made payment of any one or more of the installments required 
under the Plan of Reorganization; may do so on or before said 
30th day of January, 1899, without penalty, but no payment will 
be received after that date, except under such penalty as the Com- 
mittee may see fit to impose, 

Dated New York, January 12, 7899. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
GEORGE COPPELL, 
EUGENE DELANO, 
WILLIAM A. DICK, 
Reorganization Committee. 


ALVIN W. KRECH, Sec’y, 120 Broadway." 











‘a poor washing-powder costs, it's more expensive 


QRS LILA 17I(F 





DOUGLAS & JONES, 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
_ % BROAD STREET. 


Stecks, Bonds, and Grain Bought, sold, and car- 
ried on Margin. 

Information furnished on all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 

Daily market letter furnished on application. 


Correspendence Solicited. 





The notice of the public is called to our 


ODD LOT DEPARTMENT, 


where active speculative accounts of 25 shares and upward re- 
ceive special attention. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1898 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets. .........+++---++ +++» $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4%> 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR qvotaror® FURNISHED 
R THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


FO 
SECURITIES, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU 87. (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President: STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD. Vice-President. GEO. 8. 
HICKOK, Cashier: EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
I nn seononin 0 sss -vn0~on» SERRE SS 


Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience of 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo’ 8. 
rnbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hort Ea- 
- Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Ric Dala- 
R. Appleton John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
ck Vietor. Hermann Oelrichs. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Deposits poostved jane interest allowed on balances subject to 


n, 
All secu rities fisted at the New Yor! Bosto: A paanyren om and 
4, and 80) on commission 


*Saltimore Stock Exchanges boug! 
at ~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on howa re for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 


Executors. Admi 





ators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 

Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 

convenient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice- Pres. 
JaMEs 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


wm. yy 





W. Bayakp CurtTine, 


ANIEL 

JOuN 8. ‘Kanwapy, 

D. O. M 

LawisGass LR@pYaap. . 


RLEs 8. SMITH, 
Per Cent 


‘2S EVE Clear of Taxes 


On all money we pason ha for eG toed « secured by first m: 2 
on choice wheat growing farming lands fa the Red ver 
Valley, where crop faileres are unknown and interest and 
cipal are promptly paid._ We have made loans in this 
poalte for fifteen years, and have never lost one dollar 
to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


28 YEARS wu" 


Have Tested 
lowa Farm Loan Mortzeazges 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
5 to 6 per cent. net, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 

208 Tremont Bdg., Boston. 523 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home office established 1871. Lowa Falls, Ia. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 

BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Beston Mass. 

















WE OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE AT 
PAR AND INTEREST 


$500,000 
State of 
Jalisco -:z: 
6% Sonps 


principal and interest payable in gold coin of the United 
States of America, of the present standard of weight and 
fineness, in the City of New York. 


STATEMENT. 

Real Value Taxable 

Property (Est.)......$200,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation. 52,353,354.00 
Total Debt (6% Gold Bonds) 1,500,000.00 
Population (1897) 1,130,000. 
Area 31,855 square miles. 

are part of an issue 


THESE BOND of $1,500,000, made by 


the State of Jalisco, Mexico, for the purpose of enlarging 
thesystem of Water Works and Sewerage in the City of 
Guadalajara, the construction of Liberty Market, two 
dition to the Penitentiary. The 
present issue of bonds is the first which this State has 
ever made. It has always paid all of its debts from cur- 
rent fetter gael 

egal proceedings in the issuance of these bonds 
were pal ate by Dillon & Hubbard, Attorneys, New 
York mg AY copy ot whose opinion, approving the legal- 
ity will be furnished. These bonds are ggg on steel 
in both the English and Spanish language. We have 
made | a careful examination and close study of the 
fi 1 and ial conditions, the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of the State, and recom- 
mend the bonds as a safe and desirable investment. 


It was the original intention to offer 
the larger part of these bonds in the 
European market, but after having of- 
fered $250,000 in the American mar- 
ket, all of which were promptly taken, 
and having received many additional 
orders and inquiries, we have decided 
to offer $500,000 more, giving our own 
people the opportunity of securing a 
a long time 6 per cent. investment. 


United 


School Houses, and an 





WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, hang m= Ri ng 
Particulars. Personal Interviews In 


Mason, Lewis & Co. 


71 ta ‘Salle Stroet 60 Devonshire Stree 





